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{ mate at ees sie side of the frantic throng, 
| strivi ing to keep those standing quiet till they 
| | could get out the fallen ones, who were in danger 
| of being killed, if some were not already so. 

As Mr. Nellis ran out on the landing, he saw 
| several little frightened faces looking around the 
| passage-wall above. In a flash he remembered 
the primary grade, sent up a few days before, and 
his first thought was they would be mixed up in 
| the groaning crowd below before he could prevent 
t. 

‘Miss Haverill! Miss Haverill!’’ he called, but | 


For the Companion. 


REDMOND, OF THE “SEVENTH.” 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VII. 
Jack Wins the Victory. 


On fire! Miss Allen thought of the seventeen 
hundred children, those narrow, winding stair- 
ways, and felt herself grow faint. 

But her bell rang. She gave the command, 
“Rise! Face!” Their door flew open simultane- | 
ously with the others, and 
there stood the department 
as usual before entering the 
assembly-room; teachers a 
little pale—classes looking 
rather surprised at the un- 
usual movement, but in 
perfect order. Even Miss 
Moore was in her accus- 
tomed place at the piano- 
Mr. Nellis standing by her. 

How Miss Allen blessed 
the daily drill and_ strict 
discipline that had some- 
times seemed irksome! The 
only departure from cus- 
tomary methods was that, 
instead of marching about 
the room, the classes were 
ordered to pass directly 
down stairs. 

Mr. Haverill was not 
present. Miss Allen after- 
ward learned that he and 
Mr. Brent, the first assist- 
ant, were overlooking the 
dismissal of the other de- 
partments, and attending to 
the rapid clearing of the 




























ing the room, the roar of the conflagration grow- 


How that boy of fifteen managed to keep them 
back till the stairs were clear, and then send them 
down in order, as he did—with smoke rapidly fill- 


primary Geen was accitmadated with 
quarters in a public hall some blocks away, and 
the grammar classes, that had been burnt out, 
took possession of the primary’s front rooms. 
The story of Jack’s action did not reach the 
papers—it was not even widely known among his 
schoolmates till long after. He himself said noth- 
ing about it unless questioned. Mr. Nellis gave 
him a few words of praise one day. 
“And he actually looked at me as if surprised, 

Miss Allen. I don't believe the boy thinks he 
could have done any differently. The fact that he 
| might have left Miss Haverill and looked out for 
| himself doesn’t seem to have entered his mind.” 

His teacher was anxious to hear Jack’s own 
account, but he told her very briefly, and finished 
up by saying, “I’m getting tired of the whole 
business, Miss Allen. I had to tell Mr. Haverill 
and Miss Haverill and Mr. Nellis, and I’ve got so 
I feel like running whenever any of the teachers 
come round. I don’t see what there is to make a 


ing louder, sparks falling from the burning win- 
dow-sashes—it is hard to tell. His strong will 
and stubborn courage stood him in good stead 
here. 

When they were gone he went to Miss Haverill, 
who seemed to be reviving a little. Jack was 
large and strong for his age, Miss Haverill was 
slight and frail. He half-dragged, half-carried 
her to the large room, where she managed to 
stand up, leaning on him for support, and dizzily, 
blindly, they strove to reach the door through the 
thickening smoke. 

When Mr. Nellis reached the pavement, the fire 
department was on hand. Their first attention 
and efforts had been addressed to the building in 
the rear. One engine was pouring streams of | 
water upon the blazing pile, others were arriving. 


Firemen and police were ordering the crowd back | fuss over—there wasn’t anything else todo. Miss 
from the dangerous vicinity. The foreman met | Haverill said I ought to feel proud over it. Don’t 


the vice-principal with the hasty question, ‘All 
out from above ?” 
“All out,” was the reply, and then Mr. Haverill| To a question as to whether he did not feel 
caught hold of him. | afraid, “I didn’t have time to think about it. Of 
‘Where did ail these children come from, that | course, I knew we must get away as quick as we 
have just passed out ?” | could. Miss Allen,” earnestly, “there wasn’t any 


see any use in being proud of a thing you can’t 
help.” 


“From your daughter’s room on the fifth | of it half so hard as going down to Miss Wag- 
floor.” | ner’s room that morning, or remembering what I 


“My daughter’s room!” Mr. Haverill stood as 
if stunned. ‘I had forgotten. Where is she?” 

“She must have gone out. I called her name, 
but was answered by one of Seventh’s boys. I 
don’t know how he got there. She must have 
gone.” |me if I knew what I had done. I supposed he 

Yet, even as he spoke, a reflection of the fear | meant about going on the west stairway, and told 
expressed in her father’s face crossed his own! him I only thought Miss Haverill ought to know 
as soon as possible. 


did in the play-room”—he could not refer to that 
yet without a quiver. 
Mr. Haverill had called at Jack’s boarding-place 
the next day, and there listened to his account. 
“Looked at me so oddly a long while, and asked 





play-room as the children 
poured into it. 

The lower classes passed 
out first. The two Ninth 
grades had already gone, 
the Seventh and Eighth 
were preparing to follow, 
when Mrs. May happened 
to glance through the rear 
windows as a tongue of 
flame shot past them. 

Ninety was beginning to 
blaze. She had been trem- 
bling from the first —this 
sight scattered her little presence of mind. With it was not Miss 
a terrific scream, she ran through the assembly- | Haverill’s voice 
room, shrieking ‘‘Fire! Fire!” that shouted back, 

The Sixth, never under good control, was com- ‘What is it, Mr. 
pletely demoralized. In a disorderly crowd, they | Nellis ?” 
tore out of their room, despite the efforts of | ‘*Who’s there?” 
teachers standing near to stop them, rushed upon “T, sir,” a boy’s 
the stairway already occupied by the descending face glanced 
Eighth, and in less time than I can write it, were down, ‘Redmond 
piled in a struggling mass at the foot of the second | of the Seventh.” 
flight. “Keep those children back a few minutes, Jack, 

Quick as thought, Mr. Nellis sprang from the | till we get these stairs clear.” 
platform, and threw open a door of the main or | There was no reply, but the little frightened 
teachers’ entrance, till now filled by the hurrying | faces disappeared. One by one, the still struggling 
girls’ classes. |mass below were separated and hurried from 

“This way, Fifth!” he called. | helper to helper till they were safely outside. A 

Fifth, startled by the uproar, was at first in-| number were severely bruised; three were so | 
clined to break ranks, but their teacher, quietly badly injured that it was necessary to carry them | 
repeating Mr. Nellis’s order, led the way, and they out. The stairs were clear—none too soon, for the | 
followed. The Fourth grade came marching brick walls were getting hotter and hotter, and | 
steadily from the opposite side—little danger of | puffs of smoke came rolling through the passage. | 
crowding those wide front stairs. Wiping the perspiration from his eyes, Mr. Nel- | 

Third, Second, First followed with equal steadi- | lis called : 
ness. The Seventh had gone quietly down the| ‘Now, Redmond, send the children down,” and 
western passage, and, with the exception of the | down they came, poor little fellows, crying bitterly. 
disorderly Sixth, that great building was cleared | Miss Allen counted them as she hurried them | 
of nearly two thousand children without undue | through the front room, wondering that Mr. Nellis 
haste or accident, in less than ten minutes from | had kept them back so long, when they could have 
sounding the first bell. gone this way before; but, in the excitement, he 

As the Seventh left the room, Miss Allen felt a| had not thought. It seemed a long while until 
touch on her arm, and turning saw Redmond. | the last one, fifty-six,—Miss Haverill had told 

‘Miss Allen,” he said eagerly, “do you sup- | them the number the day they called,—was safely | 
pose they have thought to send word up to Miss | down the stairs, the teachers following. 

Haverill ? | Mr. Nellis called, “Quick, now, Redmond!” 


You know she has no bell up there.” | 
“Hurry, Jack, and see.” He flew across the | and supposing he heard the boy coming, gave a 








room and up the stairs on the lower flight and | hasty glance through the back rooms—empty, the | 


landing of which the Sixth and Eighth were | woodwork already on fire—he hastened out, half- 
struggling and screaming. | strangled with smoke. 

Having seen the other pupils safely down the; When Jack reached Miss Haverill’s 
front way, Mr. Nellis hurried to the eastern stair- | found everything in confusion. 
way, followed by two or three members of his | back in her chair, fainting from fear and excite- 
class—Snesham among them. | ment—the children gathered round her, frightened 

Mr. Haverill, Mr. Brent and the janitor were | and crying. 


room, he 





| Jack ? 


| followed by the others. 


She was lying | 


| give opportunity for more thorough work. The | under Mrs. May!” grumbled Eagleson. 


Then he laughed, 
but it seemed to 
choke him; and 


when I asked if I 
must consider my- 
self expelled, he put 
both hands on my 
shoulders, and said, 
‘Jack, my boy, come 
back to Ninety next 
week ; we’ll consider 
this expulsion indef- 
initely postponed.’ 
And some way, Miss 
Allen, do you know, 
I don’t believe he dis- 
likes me any more.” 

Miss Allen cough- 
ed. “What does 
Snesham say to all 
this, Jack ?” 

“Will, oh! Now 
I wonder who told 
Will ?” thoughtfully. 


MK. 


HAVERILL 


SHAKES HANDS WITH JACK. 


| mind. He remembered that had she started since | “T didn’t. Oh, all sorts of things. Hugged me 


the alarm he must have seen her. And where was | first; then patted me on the head, and said he 
| believed I’d make most as good a fireman as I 
Without another word both gentlemen turned | would a mule. And when I told him what I said 
and ran hastily back to the entrance. A fireman |to Mr. Haverill about the west stairway, and 
stopped them. being expelled, he just rolled me on the floor, lay 
“Can’t go in, gents; everybody’s out.” down by me, and laughed himself most to pieces. 
‘We have reason,” Mr. Nellis said hurriedly, | I can’t half make Will out, but I always know 
“to fear that one of the teachers is still there.” | he’s my friend.” 
The man started. Little more was said to Jack then; boys are not 
“Somebody in there? Where? Quick!” | apt to make heroes of each other, and he turned 
“Back room—fifth story,” came from Mr. Nel- | away so shortly with “Don’t fuss!” from any ex- 
lis. Mr. Haverill could not speak. | pression of admiration that the few who knew 
“Back room? too late—rear’s all afire. I'll | soon stopped. 
try though,” and he rushed through the entrance, The teachers, however, held several consulta- 
| tions, in which Mr. Haverill bore a prominent 
Two figures were coming slowly down the stair- | part; and the First Grade, getting an inkling of 
way—Jack Redmond, coatless, staggering through | what was going on through Snesham, asked the 
the smoke, but upholding and guiding Miss | privilege of assisting. Thenceforward their inter- 
Haverill, who, with Jack’s coat over her shoulders, | ested faces were frequently present at the consul- 
thrown there to protect her from the sparks, | tations, and Jack complained that the Firsts were 





‘and leaning upon the lad, could scarcely drag her | too sociable; they kept his shoulders fairly lame 


feet from one step to the other. with friendly slaps. 

With a bound up the stairs Mr. Haverill caught The examinations were at last over; on the fol- 
his daughter, the fireman seized Redmond, and | lowing day lists for promotion would be read 
they reached the open air, as shouts from the rear | from the desk after opening services. Of course, 
announced that the fire was at last under control. | there was much excitement and anticipation, and 
| some regret, for the boys, though ambitious to 

Three weeks after, they were all back in Ninety. | take the higher grades, yet generally hated to 
The rear class-rooms were almost entirely de- | | leave their old teachers. The Seventh, almost to 
stroyed, but temporary repairs had been made, | | a boy, had been groaning that day because Miss 
sufficient to render the building safe and habitable | Allen was not to go with them. 
until the approaching summer vacation should | ‘‘Nice-looking crowd we’ll be after three weeks 
“And I 
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s’pose if the school catches fire again, we shan’t 


know any better than tu roll over each other down 
stairs, just as Sixes did.” 

“Remember Seventh’s honor will be Sixth’s 
honor now,” Miss Allen said cheerily. ‘You 
will change your number, but not yourselves, I 
hope. There’s no reason why Seventh’s gentle- 
men should become Sixth’s roughs.” 

Jack stayed after the others had gone. Miss 
Allen learned, for the first time, how strong was 
the regard this strange boy felt for her. 

“TI may have to stay back altogether. There 
was no hope of the Fifth after that fuss with Ste- 
vens, and I’m not at all sure of the other now; 
but I begin to believe I’d almost as lief do it, since 
you are not going with us. And I want to thank 
you, Miss Allen, for all your kindness to me, most 
of all for that time you persuaded me not to leave 
school. Mr. Haverill hasn’t shaken hands with 
me yet, nor said he was mistaken,” laughing; 
“but I think he feels differently, and maybe he’ll 
do it after I get into the Sixth.” 

“Excuse me for interrupting,” said Snesham, 
poking his blonde head in at the door, ‘“‘but Mac 
is doing some wooden swearing out here, with his 
broom and the benches. Miss Allen, you'll soon 
be in the condition of that neat house-keeper, who 
‘lay down and died, and was covered with dirt.’ 
Didn't I hear somebody say Sixth? Jack Red- 
mond, you’ll no more take the Sixth to-morrow 
than I shall.” 

“Much you know about it!” said Jack. ‘‘Good- 
night, Miss Allen!” 

“John,” very seriously, pinning him by his el- 
bows against the wall, ‘‘you are going to be disap- 
pointed. I want to prepare you. There is no 
possible chance of your getting into the Sixth. 
Miss Allen knows it as well as I do.” 

Jack looked inquiringly at his teacher. ‘‘Cour- 
age, courage !’’ she said, smiling at him and shak- 
ing her head at Snesham, whose eyes were danc- 
ing, though his face was grave. ‘These First 
Graders don’t know everything, Jack.” 

Jack sighed. ‘Well, I can stand it, I guess, 
with you to help me,” with a bright look back 
at her, and then they went off together, Snesham 
pausing behind Jack’s back to throw his cap in 
the air and shake his fist at his unconscious friend, 
a contradictory movement that did not puzzle 
Miss Allen in the least. 

For the last time the classes stood in their old 
rooms next morning; the Seventh would be the 
Seventh no longer when it returned. Miss Allen 
felt her eyes fill, as she glanced down the line she 
was so proud of. On the platform, with Mr. 
Haverill, sat a small gentleman, with white hair 
and blue eyes, keen as Mr. Haverill’s gray ones, 
whom the boys regarded with awe. 

He was City-Superintendent Kendall, a formid- 
able personage to those youthful minds. Miss 
Allen had sent Jack through the large room on 
some errand just before the opening of school, 
and, as he passed, Mr. Haverill, calling him, said, 
“This is young Redmond, Mr. Kendall,” and Mr. 
Kendall, with a pleasant look, taking Jack’s hand, 
replied, ‘‘Is it, indeed? Iam very glad to know 
Master Redmond.” 

Two of the trustees, sitting on the other side, 
came forward and shook hands with him also, 
saying much the same thing, all puzzling Jack 
considerably, which, Mr. Haverill noticing, he 
said, smiling to the others, ‘“He doesn’t realize it 
in the least.” Then they all smiled at him very 
kindly again, and Mr. Haverill sent him back. 

The music began. 

Tramp! tramp! tramp! The marching files 
passed out to their places in beautiful order. The 
usual Scripture reading and hymn were soon over, 
and Mr. Haverill rose with his lists, bringing all 
hearts but those of the First Grade, who went to 
college a few weeks later, up into their owners’ 
mouths. 

“From the Second to the First,” read Mr. 
Haverill, and finally, ‘from the Seventh to the 
Sixth,” a long list, all but four or five of the class, 
but Jack’s name was one of those left out. 

His face settled so that Miss Allen could hardly 
bear to look at him; but he suddenly folded his 
arms, and looked up at her with a brave smile. 
She did not see him very plainly for a few mo- 
ments. 

The lists were finished; there was a pause, a 
movement of expectation; then Mr. Haverill’s 
voice in clear tones : 

‘*Will John Redmond please step this way >” 

John started, and looked again at Miss Allen. 
She nodded encouragingly. With an effort he 
rose, and, straight as ever, but with changing 
color, walked up to the platform. 

“Up here, John,” and, as the boy stepped up 
beside him, their glances met. How different the 
expression from what it had been more than once 
during the term! 

‘Master Redmond,” Mr. Haverill said, speak- 
ing to the school, but looking at Jack, “‘has been 
learning a hard and necessary lesson this term, 
one not found in books: the need of self-control, 
and the difficulty of keeping it. He failed not 
long ago; it might have cost him dear. As it was, 
his repentance was bitter, and punishment severe. 
Owing to circumstances connected with that fail- 
ure, very discreditable to a former member of this 
department, John did not have the chance due 
him at examination. 

“But, because otherwise his standing in scholar- 
ship and order through the term have been of 
the highest, Redmond, of the Seventh, is promoted 
to the Fifth.” 


” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FEB. 16, 1888. 








There was a low murmur of applause. It 
ceased suddenly. ‘There was more to come. 

Mr. Haverill lifted from the desk something 
golden, shining, star-shaped, attached by a bit of 
scarlet ribbon to a small scarf-pin. Jack looked 
at it wonderingly a moment, till Mr. Haverill 
turned toward him with it in his hand. Then the 
meaning of the whole thing came to Jack at once. 
Blushing furiously, he turned to rush from the 
platform, but Mr. Nellis, with out-stretched arms, 
checked him. 

“You all remember the fire here some days 
ago?” said the principal, holding up the medal 
that the whole department might see it. ‘You do 
not all know what this boy did at that time; what 
presence of mind and manly courage he showed. 
I have more reason to remember it than any one 
else.” Here, glancing down at Jack, there came 
to Mr. Haverill’s recollection that boyish figure 
on the smoky stairway. His speech reached an 
abrupt but very satisfactory conclusion : 

“John Redmond, I have been mistaken in you 
from the first,” and shook him heartily by the 
hand. 

Mr. Kendall’s eyes were moist, but he began 
clapping his hands; the trustees blew their noses, 
and followed suit; the teachers joined in, and Mr. 





Nellis turned the department discipline completely 
over by leading off in a sounding cheer for— 
“Redmond, of the Fifth!” 
How Ninety’s walls rang! 





That was ten years ago. Redmond, of the Fifth, | 
became Redmond, of the Fourth, Third, Second, 
First, and, finally, Redmond of Harvard. And 
not long since Miss Allen—Mrs. Nellis now—and 
her husband entered their parlor to receive some 
callers, two tall young men. 

“Why, this chap belongs to me!” cried Mr. 
Nellis, greeting one of them cordially. 

“And this one to me,” said his wife, shaking 
hands warmly with her peculiar property. 

Will Snesham and John Redmond, friends still, 
to be friends all their lives; the former very little 
changed, his blue eyes, with their heavy lids, as 
full of lazy mischief as ever; even the slight 
draw] of his school-days, unaffected by the hurry 
our young Americans always get into sooner or 
later. He is on the staff of a certain newspaper. 

Mr. Nellis knew of him as a “rising young 
journalist,” “‘going up like a rocket, and coming 
down like the stick,” interpolated Snesham. 

But John—his former teacher could not look at 
him enough. The same brown eyes,—but what a 
different expression! — genial, kindly, almost 
merry. The same air of strength and determina- 
tion, but not a trace of the old hardness and im- 
patience. He was going as a home missionary to 
the frontiers. 

Mrs. Nellis could hardly believe it, as she looked 
backward. This, and the fact that he was nearly 
two inches the taller, was bewailed by Snesham in 
such fashion that you could hardly tell which 
troubled him the most. 

“T shall have to go with him, after all, I ex- 
pect,”’ he said, as they rose to go, laying his arm 
affectionately on his friend’s broad shoulders. 
‘‘What will become of him without my coun- 
sels? It affects him as it always did, Mrs. Nellis: 
like water on a duck’s back; but, then, he might 
miss the gentle refreshment. I feel like punctuat- 
ing it sometimes by the thrashing I promised him 
so long ago, only that might prove a sort of 
boomerang now.” 

“He certainly has the advantage of you in size,” 
laughed Mr. Nellis. 

‘Bigger, but not wiser,” returned Snesham. ‘I 
have three years the start of him in experience, 
and expect to keep it. Look at him, Mrs. Nellis. 
Remember the pains you and I took with this 
fellow; think of the quarts of good advice I’ve 
poured over him, and this is the result!” 

“Not all thrown away, Will,” said John, smil- 
ing down with earnest affection on his friend and 
his quondam teacher, whose hand he was holding 
in a warm clasp. ‘Neither your memory nor 
that of Mrs. Nellis can hold half what mine does 
of your kindness to me. Whatever I may be, 
whatever I may do of worth, will be largely owing 
to you both, and the hard lesson you helped me 
learn when I was Redmond, of the Seventh.” 


Mrs. FRANK LEE. 
The End. 


<4» 
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MEETING THE EMPEROR. 





The following pretty story is told of a meeting 
between Alexander I., Emperor of Russia, and an 
English lady. Till the more recent times of Nihil- 
ism, the Emperors haye been accustomed to walk 
unattended in the grounds of Tzarskoe Selo, one 
of the imperial palaces. Something of the size of 
these magnificent grounds may be inferred from 
the fact that six hundred gardeners are employed 
there. 

An English lady was walking with some friends 
in these gardens, when two dogs, running by the 
side of a gentleman at a little distance, came 
toward her, and gave her a fright. 

Their master called them away, and then came 
up, bowed and apologized, and was going to walk 
on, when she, being a stranger, and anxious to 
know the names of the various buildings in sight, 
detained him to ask a few questions. 

He told her the names and history of the vari- 
ous monuments, and was again about to with- 
draw, when she said, ‘‘But I want most of all to 








see the Emperor. Where am I likely to do so?” 





different color, like yours, for instance, or even lighter 
than it is, it would be an improvement.” 

“No,” said I, ‘there is no color of hair in Christen. 
dom that could make you any prettier than you are 
now.” 

That satisfied her for the time, but I knew she 
would be talking about her hair again before long. 

About a week after this conversation, as I was 
alone in the kitchen, washing up the dinner dishes, 
she came in, and, carefully closing the door after 
her, said, in a mysterious whisper, ‘I’ve found it!” 

“Well, what have you found?” I replied, vigor- 
ously scraping the gridiron. 

**Will you promise not to tell a soul?” 

“Oh yes, I promise anything,” said I. 

Listen!’ she whispered, taking from her pocket a 
newspaper clipping, and beginning to read: 

REAT DISCOVERY! Black, blonde or brown 
hair turned to a beautiful auburn without injury, 

One bottle will accomplish the desired effect if directions 
are carefully followed, One bottle sent to any address, 


i propel, on the receipt of fifty cents. Address 510 Crow 
treet, New York. 


“Oh, you are certain to see him soon enough, 
madam,” he said, with a smile. ‘He often 
walks here,” and, bowing, he retired into a neigh- 
boring shrubbery. . 

A little further on the lady met a court official, 
and inquired who the officer was. She described 
his dogs, and said that he was deaf. 

“That was the Emperor,” the officer replied. ‘I 
saw him myself a few minutes ago.” 


—~<9>—___ 


HEART GLORIES. 


Oh, if the iris of the skies 
‘Transcends the painter’s art; 
How could he trace to human eyes 
The rainbow of the heart! 
—Thomas Dale, 


—_~+o>—_—_ 





For the Companion. 


MARIANA’S HAIR. 


I was the ugly one of the family. 

I had known it ever since I was old enough to 
know anything, and so had everybody else. I was 
the youngest of a family of five,—three brothers and 
two sisters,—and consequently I was the drudge of 
them all. 

The next older was Mariana, the beauty. 
seventeen, I a year and a half younger. Mariana 
was tall and fair; I was short and dark. Her old 
dresses were always made over for me, no matter 
whether the color was becoming to me or not. 

I remember when I went to my first evening party, 
dressed in a delicate lavender that made my dingy 
complexion still dingier. I knew that I looked a 
fright, though my mother and Mariana insisted that 
my dress was all right. I believe that mother 
thought just as I did; but she knew that I had to 
wear the dress or stay at home, and hoped that I 
would feel well-dressed. 

Although I knew how unattractive I looked, I was 
determined to have a good time, in spite of the dread- 
ful lavender. I have never since been so wild as I 
was at that party. Mariana was shocked by my con- 
duct. She told mother about it, and mother said 
that I shouldn’t go again, if I didn’t know how to 
behave. But Ben, who always takes my part, said: 

“If she can have a good time when she is fixed up 
to look like a guy, I think you might be willing she 
should.” 

Mariana was the pet of the family, of course. The 
best-looking one usually is the pet. She was a good 
deal spoiled, although, naturally, she really had a 
sweet disposition. She was tall, as I said before, and 
very graceful. She had beautiful gray eyes, with 
dark lashes and brows. 

Her hair, which was her greatest trial, was the 
pale brown that so many Americans have. Her com- 
plexion was a marvel of pink and white. What 
would I have given for a skin only one-third as beau- 
tiful! She never could be contented with the color 
of her hair. She used to wish that she had my raven 
locks. If I could have given them to her, she surely 
would have had them, for she always had everything 
she wanted, if it was attainable. 

We were not rich by any means. Nevertheless, I 
think that Mariana had more than her share of the 
family income spent on her. She had music lessons, 
painting lessons, and singing lessons, although I had 
a better voice, as everybody said that heard us sing. 

How angry I was when I had to wear patched 
shoes, that had seen six months’ service, to Kate 
Selby’s garden-party, so that Mariana could have a 
pair with patent-leather tips that were becoming all 
the rage among the girls. 

Of course, Mariana had to have everything when it 
first came out. Mother wore her winter bonnet all 
one summer in order that Mariana might have one 
nice enough to suit her. If I hadn’t been brought 
up to sacrifice everything for Mariana, I should have 
made more fuss about my deprivations. However, 
it was almost second nature for me to give up, and it 
was only on unusual occasions that I made objec- 
tions. 

There were in our town several rich people, who 
had large houses, with fine grounds around them. 
Mariana was intimate with almost all the girls, and 
went to every entertainment. I, being neither pretty 
nor accomplished, very seldom was invited. Gener- 
ally I didn’t go when I was invited, because I thought 
I had nothing fit to wear. 

We had arich maiden aunt who lived in New York. 
She had said that as soon as we were old enough, 
she would have one of us to visit her. That was the 
way she put it. Oh, what a sham! I was as fully 
aware as she that ‘‘one of us” meant Mariana. She 
put it that way so as not to hurt my feelings. 

But, dear me! She might have known that I was 
hardened to such things. Besides, when I went 
away, 1 intended to go farther than to New York. I 
intended to go to Europe. Still, I dare say I should 
have been glad enough to go to New York, if I had 
had the chance; but I comforted myself with the 
thought that I was willing to stay at home until I 
could go to Europe. I had no idea how I was to get 
to Europe, but youth is hopeful, and finds happiness 
in air castles. 

Aunt Jane rarely made us a visit. She came about 
once in five years. We occasionally had a letter from 
her. Mariana was always talking about the time 
when she should go to New York. She would have 
plenty of new dresses that Aunt Jane would get for 
her. I don’t know as I ought to say it, but I really 
think that Mariana thought more of her dresses, and 
how she looked, than of anything else in the world. 
I hadn’t time to think how I looked; and if I had, I 
should have looked just the same, in spite of all the 
thinking. 

Mariana had a new pongee dress. It cost a good 
deal, and the rest of us were deprived of little things 
in order to make up for it. She put her dress on, 
and came into the sitting-room, where I was darning 
stockings, to show it to me. Of course, I admired it, 
or rather her in it. 

“Do you really think it is becoming?” she asked. 

‘“‘Why, of course it is, Goosie!” I replied. “Every- 
thing is becoming to you.” 

**It seems to me I look all one color, my hair, face 
and dress and everything,” she said. looking at her- 
self in the glass. “Now if my hair was only of a 


| ‘For heaven’s sake, Mariana, you are not going to 
be fool enough to go and turn yourself into a red- 
head!” I broke out. 

“As for making a fool of myself,” said Mariana, 
with a toss of her head, “I don’t think I shall ever 
do that!” 

“Then you’ll let your hair be as God made it!” I 
cried, reaching for the soap, and upsetting a sauce- 
pan on the floor. 

“Now, Sadie, don’t get angry! Be reasonable. If 
you can improve upon Nature, it is perfectly right to 
do so. Nature sometimes makes grave mistakes. She 
did when she made my hair the abominable color it 
is now. You know auburn hair isn’t the hideous 
red that people call ‘brick-top,’ but a really pretty 
color. I think, with my fair complexion and dark 
eyes, it would make a nice combination. Besides, 
Mamie Hurst told me the other day that red hair was 
all the style. Now you needn’t try to talk me out of 
it, for I have fully made up my mind to change my 
hair to something else than a washed-out brown. 
My hair has bothered me long enough. I mean to 
try some of this wonderful stuff.” 

Seeing that her heart was set upon dyeing her hair, 
I knew that talking to her.all night wouldn’t make 
her change her mind. 

“Well,” said I, “if you are bound to make a goose 
of yourself, I suppose you must. I have twenty-five 
cents that I’ll give you. That’ll half pay for the 
dye.” 

“Oh, you dear, sweet girl!” cried Mariana, putting 
her arms around me in spite of the dish-water which 
was flying about. 

In the course of time the “Great Discovery” ar- 
rived. Mariana and I had watched the coming of the 
postman for days, so as to get the dye and bring it 
into the house without any one seeing it. The bottle 
was uncorked with due solemnity, and we both smelled 
of the stuff. There was only a strong odor of sassafras. 
Mariana applied it according to the directions for a 
week, meanwhile anxiously watching the effects. At 
the end of the week her hair had actually begun to 
change color. 

At the end of another week, Brother Sam remarked 
to Mariana, ‘‘Why, sis, I say, I do believe your pate 
is turning red!” 

Mariana blushed furiously, and soon left the room. 
There was no use trying to disguise the fact from the 
family that Mariana had actually dyed her hair. 
The boys tormented her constantly. She stood their 
chaff much better than I should have done in her 
place. Red hair was certainly very unbecoming to 
her, poor girl! I pitied her. She tried to make her- 
self believe that it was as great an improvement as 
she had expected it to be. It didn’t make her ugly 
by any means. It was impossible for her to be ugly. 

One day a letter came which, from the handwriting, 
I knew was from Aunt Jane. Taking it into the sit- 
| ting-room, where the family were, I said, holding the 
letter up, ‘‘Here, Mariana, is your invitation to go to 
New York.” 

“Yes,” said Sam, “there’ll be a splendid chance to 
show off your red-head.” 

Mariana said nothing, but bit her lip. Aunt wrote 
to say that she was coming to make us a short visit, 
and wished to take one of the girls back to New 
York with her. 

Mariana was in a state of feverish delight. Dresses 
were made, and the house was in a turmoil of excite- 
ment to get Mariana ready to start, so that every- 
thing would be quiet and orderly during aunt’s visit. 

The day of her arrival, the house was swept from 
top to bottom, and then we all dressed up in honor 
of hercoming. Mariana put on one of her prettiest 
dresses. The stage stopped at the gate. We all 
rushed out, and Sam gallantly helped from the stage 
a tall, stately figure in black, with her head closely 
wrapped up in a veil. 

Aunt’s last visit to us had been five years before. 
As soon as her feet were upon the ground, she raised 
her veil and surveyed the family group, of which 
red-headed Mariana was the central figure. 

Aunt stood still, with her sharp eyes looking over 
her spectacles, and fixed on Mariana’s head. After 
a most embarrassing silence, she turned to mother 
and said, “Lucy, how long has that girl had red 
hair?” 

Mother could do nothing but tell the truth. She 
answered, “About a month, I think.” Aunt Jane 
tossed her head, and, without looking at any of the 
rest of us, she marched with a long, striding step 
into the house. 

Aunt was so utterly shocked because Mariana had 
dyed her hair, that she would have nothing to do with 
her. Of course, Mariana’s visit to New York was en- 
tirely out of the question. Poor girl! She stayed in 
her room all the time Aunt Jane visited us. 

Aunt seemed to take a great fancy to me, and, most 
wonderful to relate, insisted that I should go home 
with her. I felt as if I had been to blame for Mari- 
ana’s hair because I gave her twenty-five cents to 
help pay for the dye. I felt wicked, and so sorry for 
Mariana that I cried one whole night. 

Well, I did go home with Aunt Jane. Mariana—I 
don’t see how she did it—put on a brave face and 
came down stairs and kissed me good-by and stood 
to see us off. She had such a sorrowful look in her 
eyes that I felt like a thief, and, at the last moment, 
would have stayed at home if the boys hadn’t taken 
me and lifted me into the stage. 


She was 
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Here is an extract from a letter that mother re- 
ceived from Aunt Jane after I had been in New York 
two months: 

“TI think I shall go to Europe in the autumn. Sadie 
is such a comfort to me that I shall take her with me. 
So you will have to make up your mind to get along 
without her for some time to come.” 

My dream was to be realized at last. But poor 
Mariana! What a disappointment she had suffered! 
Mother had written to me that as soon as Aunt Jane 
and I were gone, she broke completely down and was 
sick for two whole weeks. 

But when she got up again, she was an entirely 
different girl, so gentle and helpful and kind that they 


could hardly believe that it was Mariana. The first | 


thing she did when she was well enough to go out 
of doors, was to go to the barber’s and have her hair 
cut off. 

I suppose you will guess the rest—that I felt like 
a wretch to be enjoying myself, and to have such a 
glorious prospect of crossing the ocean, while poor 
Mariana stayed at home; that my sympathy for her, 
and the old habit of giving up to her, revived; that I 
begged Aunt Jane to let me go home, and to send 
for Mariana to go in my place; and that I am writ- 
ing this in the intervals of of dish-washing and bed- 
making, while Mariana is visiting art galleries and 
cathedrals in the Old World. 

Well, you guess partly right—the first part. It 
cost me a great struggle, but I did at last beg Aunt 
Jane to send me home and take Mariana. 
the whole story of the dye, and took the blame on 
myself, and made all I could of the change in my 
handsome sister’s character. 

What did Aunt Jane say? 

‘My dear Sadie, I expected you would do this, and 
waited for it. You are both going with me, if your 
mother will spare Mariana.” 

Mother did spare her, dear, good mother! Was it 
selfish in us both to go? I am afraid so, although she 
declared it would be a greater pleasure to her for us to 
go than to stay, and I believe she told the truth. At 
any rate, here we are—in Germany just now—and 
having all the delights of travel. Mariana’s hair 
has its old color, but she doesn’t seem to mind it. 

ADELINA BUNNELL. 
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UNION. 


So, drifted past the storm of war, 
To isles of peaceful calm, 
The lakes give greetings to the sea, 
The pine unto the palm. 
—Arthur Dyer. 


For the Companion. 


“AT THE PATGO.” 


There is a very peculiar custom which prevails 
in the rural parishes of Louisiana, of which the old- 
est inhabitant cannot tell you the origin. In some 
points it resembles the old Scottish game of the 
*“*Wappenshaw,” but it has local and special features 
of its own, which only some dead-and-gone Acadian 
ancestor could explain. 

As for the singular name, it is simply a corruption 
of “‘ Pape gaie’’—the “Pape,” or “Pop,” as it is called 
in English, being a bright little bird. 

The Patgo is a wooden rooster, gaily decorated 
with showy ribbons, and mounted on a pole as a 
mark, or target. Prizes are offered, so many dollars 
for each wing, so much for the head; but the grand 
prize falls to the lucky marksman who brings down 
the bird. 

A horseman dismounting before the gate of one of 
the small cottages in Prairie Manon, in South-western 
Louisiana, noticed a great excitement in and about 
the house. Men were collected in groups, guns were 
being cleaned and fired, and that deafening hubbub 
prevailed which the soul of the excitable Acadian 
delights in. 

The gentleman fastened his horse to a post, and 
approached a venerable-looking old man who sat on 
the steps of the house, and who was gesticulating 
and shouting with the most obstreperous of the noisy 
crowd. 

“Can you give me lodging to-night, sir?” he said, 
taking off his hat with a courteous inclination of his 
fine head. The old man took his pipe from his mouth 
and stared at the speaker, who was a magnificent- 
looking young man in the undress uniform of the 
United States army. 

Over six feet in stature, he was finely proportioned, 
and had a face of singular and marked beauty. There 
was a game-bag slung over his shoulder, and he held 
a rifle. 

“Je comprends ‘pas’, monsieur,”’ the old man an- 
swered. “I spik not le language ’mericain.” 

“And I not one word of French,” laughed the 
stranger. ‘But look here, old fellow, I must make 
you understand. Been hunting,” pointing to the full 
game-bag and gun. “Lost my way,” walking about, 
and turning from right to left in a confused manner. 
“Want some supper,” chewing vigorously, “and, 
above all, want a bed,” laying his head on his hand 
and shutting his eyes. 
stand that speaking pantomime, he’s an idiot.” 

The old man certainly understood all that was ridic- 
ulous in it, for he laughed aloud, but courteously re- 
pressed his merriment, and answered gravely, “My 
gargon, my son, Jean Baptiste, he spik de ’mericain 
good. Jean Baptiste, viens ici !” 

Jean Baptiste came up. A good-looking lad about 
eighteen, but with a gloomy and despondent face. In 
fact, Jean Baptiste had the air of a person crushed 
by some misfortune, for whom life had no charm. 
He listened to the officer, and translated his request 
to his father, who answered him in an excited 
speech. 

““My papa he say ze house is full, full. People 
come feefty mile to shoot at ze Patgo to-morrow; 
but if monsieur can sleep in ze loft, bon! he can 
stay. Ze first come, he get ze best bed.” 

“And as I’m the last comer, I get the loft, and 
thankful am I for it,” said the officer, with a gay 
laugh. “It isn’t pleasant to be lost in your prairies 
at night. But, my boy, what in the world is a Pat- 
go?” 

“Monsieur does not know ze Patgo?” in a tone of 
astonishment. “Mon Dieu, that is strange! 
bird made out ze wood. 


I told her | 


“If the old coon don’t under. | 


fora shot. Ze man what brings it down gets ze big 

prize. Bon Dieu, such a pony, all black, no white 
| spot, and he run like a deer!” 

f “I suppose you are going to try for the wonderful 

| pony?” 

| The boy threw up his arms with a gesture of de- | 

| Spair. 

| “Ah, mon Dieu, but no! I have broke my gun, 

| and zey will not lend me one. And why? I shoots 

| best, and zey is jaloux. Zey vants me not try. Ah, 
and zey is glad my gun is broke! Canaille !” he mut- 

| tered between his set teeth, as he glared savagely at 

| the marksmen. 

The stranger looked around, and thought to him- 
self that even in this beautiful, isolated region, so 
| remote from the struggling ambitions of the world, 
envy and hatred flourished. ‘The boy has actually a 
murderous look,” he thought, “and those fellows 
must be a mean set of beggars to treat him so.” 

“Look here, Jean Baptiste!” he said aloud. “You 
shan’t be balked of your shot. You shall take my 
rifle; it’s a first-rate one. You’d better try it now, | 
with the other marksmen, till you get accustomed to 
its weight.” 

If he had rescued Jean Baptiste from a terrible 
fate, the Acadian could not have been more vehe- 
ment in his expressions of gratitude. In a queer 
patois of French and English, mixed with hysterical 
sobs, he poured forth his thanks. The stranger saun- 
tered leisurely after him, and watched with keen 
eyes the marksmanship of the Acadians. 

“Jean Baptiste isn’t half a bad shot,” he said to | 
himself, “but the boy’s too nervous. Dare say he’d 
have done better if he hadn’t been tearing his nerves 
to fiddle-strings this evening. Funny people, these 
Acadians! Too excitable and noisy ever to make 
| good marksmen.” 
| That night, in the loft which Jean Baptiste shared 
| with him, the boy confided to him his reasons for | 
| wishing to win the great prize. He sat on his mat- 


































ter of him, and his shot flew over the head of the 
bird. He had taken but three chances, and his last 
shot was so deplorably wide of the mark, that a | 
mocking laugh from the competitors saluted it. 

“Aha, Jean Baptiste!” cried one, “thou didst 
not say thy prayers last night. Get out of the way, 
mon gars’, and let the strange monsieur try his luck.” 

The officer took his rifle from Jean Baptiste, and | 
smiled at his downcast face. He examined the | 
weapon, loaded it in his cool, deliberate manner, 
and, taking his position, carelessly raised it, and, 
without apparently looking at the Patgo, called out: 

“This for the right wing of your bird!” 

The shot rang out, and the wing lay on the ground. 

“This for the head!” 

The ribbons which had adorned that portion of the 
Patgo gave a last flutter as it swooped down. 

“And this for the pony!” 

As the bird fell, a perfect storm of rage arose in 
the crowd. 

“Unfair!” ‘“Cheatery!” “The Patgo should not | 
have fallen for an hour yet!” ‘He is a sorcerer!” 
“He is a devil!” “Robber!” ‘Vile American!” 

The officer did not understand them, but he saw 
threatening faces and gesticulating arms, as the 
crowd pressed closely to him. He coolly loaded his 
rifle, and, standing with his back to a large tree, 
waited for an attack, his impassive face as calm as if | 
he had been among friends. Jean Baptiste, his boy- 
ish face glowing with indignation, and his eyes flash- 
ing defiance, sprang to his side. 

“Zey is mad!” he cried. ‘Zey wants to fight you! | 
Cowards! Aha, Ihas a gun!” holding it up. “T vill | 
help you.” | 

“Two against two hundred,” said the officer coolly, 
with a smile. “It’s long odds, my boy, but I'll try 
to hold my post. 


You must keep out of the mess. | 


For the life of me I don’t know what the beggars 
are howling about, but all the same if they attack 
me, I’m ready.” 











tress, his great brown eyes luminous with ex- 
citement, and his expressive gestures piecing 
| out his imperfect speech. 

| You see, monsieur, I vas born here, and 
| nevaire haf I been feefty mile from ze prairie. 








died shortly after the picture was taken, but there 
are probably many living now who remember the 
incident of the Patgo. M. B. WILLIAMS. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SNOW-HARVEST OF NAPLES. 


In the southern part of the United States ice and 
ices, though used in large quantities in summer, are 
considered luxuries; but in the hot countries of 
Southern Europe, and particularly in Naples and 
Sicily, they are classed among the necessities of life, 
and are used, in some shape or other, by the poorest 
classes. 

During the burning heats of July, August and 
September, when the temperature is very high in the 
coolest part of the city, even the meanest of the laz- 
zaroni will turn with loathing from his favorite 
draught if he has nothing with which to coolit. But 
give him a lump of pure, sparkling, congealed snow 
to dissolve in the glass and it becomes nectar. 

We speak of ice and ices because that ice is the 
material used by us for cooling; but in Naples, ex- 
cept among the wealthy classes and in the larger 
hotels, it is not ice at all, but snow, that is employed, 
and the quantity of it consumed is something pro- 
digious. 

On the plains of Southern Italy, even in the cold- 


| est winter, ice is unknown and snow never falls. 


But in the Apenine range of mountains, which runs 
through the peninsula, there are exhaustless stores 
of the precious substance. 

A few of the lofty peaks have snow on them all the 
year, and on one, J/ Gran Sasso @ Italia (the Great 
Rock of Italy), there is a glacier. But, as a general 
thing, the snow disappears from the ridges by the 
end of May, consequently the people make great 


efforts to store it away and preserve it for the time 


of need. 

For this purpose deep and wide snow-wells or cay- 
erns are dug on the mountain-side, and in February, 
which is generally the time the snow is frozen hard- 
est, before the spring sun has begun to soften the 
surface, the people—men, women and children—of 
the villages turn out and camp on the mountain-side. 
They cut out the pearly substance in broad, thick, 
white layers, and pack it into the wells. 

The blocks are tightly pressed together till they 
form one compact mass. Then, when the cavern is 
filled almost to the top, it is covered with matting, 
and upon that, with straw, dried leaves and branches 
of trees, to keep the air out. The mouth of the 
cavern is then closed up. Sometimes there is over 
the mouth a rude stone building. 

If advantage be taken of the natural features of 
the mountain, such as clumps of thick trees, which 
in the summer will shade the spot, or deep clefts in 
the rocks where the sun does not penetrate, these 
caverns may be often placed as low down as the 
snow-line. This is, of course, a great advantage, as 
the nearer to market the depot of supplies can be 
made, the less 
the cost of trans- 
portation. 

When the 
snow does fali in 
any considerable 
quantity on the 
lower and in- 
habited ridges 
of the moun- 
tains, it is the 
occasion for joy 
and festivity on 











| You see a tall tree far off in ze marais? I haf 
| nevaire been more far. I climb it, I look far 

out. I say, ‘Jean Baptiste Avran, if you had a pony 
| for your own, you could run away. You could gallop, 
gallop into ze big world, and, who knows, make a 
| Reap of money. ‘Ah, grand Dieu, I is so tired!” 

throwing out his arms with a tragic gesture. “I is 
not a cow; I is not a horse, to be glad and satisfy 
because ze grass is fine, I vant to go far off to see 
people, to learn to read. Monsieur, when strangers 
come here, not good, not kind like you, zey laugh at 
us. Zey say, ‘You cannot read or write, you know 
notin’; you are no more zan your beasts.’ Non, non,” 
striking his breast, “I vill go avay! I vill not stay 
here!” 

“You would leave your father, your friends?” the 
officer said gently. “My poor boy, the world isn’t 
quite heaven.” 

“It may be bad, yes. It may hurt me, but it vill 
not be ze prairie. Ah, I choke here!” 

“In plain words, you want a change,” and the offi- 
cer laughed. ‘You want the pony to gallop off into 
pitfalls, and stumble against walls, and to get so 
many knocks and tumbles that all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men couldn’t piece you into the 
old Jean Baptiste again. You don’t understand a 
word I say! I was just talking to myself you see, 
and you needn’t undersiand. Go to sleep, and sleep 
| soundly if you want to shoot well, Nothing like a 
good night’s rest to steady the nerves.” 

About ten o’clock next morning several hundred 
| people assembled at the appointed place. In the 
| open prairie, the Patgo fastened to a tall pole flut- 
| tered its gay streamers in the breeze, and the atten- 
tion of the Acadians seemed divided between the bird 
and the stately young officer who towered above them 
all, his keen eyes taking in every detail of the scene. 

“He looks like St. Michael,” whispered one. ‘The 
picture in the church.” 

“Bah!” answered the other. “St. Michael is 
angry, he is trampling the dragon. That man looks 
as cold as ice, his face never changes, though he is 
handsome. Mon Dieu! yes, he is beautiful.” 

The shooting began, but somehow it was unusually 
bad. After twenty shots, the Patgo’s ribbon plumage 
still waved defiance. Neither wings nor head had 
been brought down. 

“Will not monsieur take some chances?” said one 








of the judges, in very good English, approaching | 
the stranger. | 
“Yes, I will take four, but after Jean Baptiste | 
Avran. It is his turn, now.” | 
Jean Baptiste’s first shot was tolerable, as it struck 





“AT THE PATGO.” 


But there were some cool heads in that crowd. | 
They dashed about among the turbulent crowd, scold- 
ing at the very top of their voices, and giving heavy 
blows right and left to some of the furious young- | 
sters who were shaking their fists and howling curses | 
at the cool stranger. 

“You must hexcuse ze boys, monsieur,” said one 
of the judges courteously, to the officer. “Boys are | 
fools, and you spoiled ze fun by bringing down ze 
Patgo so soon. It is all fair, and you haf ze prize, 
but zey lose their heads when you tell just where | 
you going to hit. We nevaire ask a stranger he | 
name, but if monsieur vill tell us, he’s so wonderful | 
a marksman, I vill be much gratify.” 

“My name is Scott,” said the stranger, “Captain 
Scott, from the Barracks at Baton Rouge.” 

There was a minute’s profound silence, as the name 
of the most celebrated marksman in the country fell 
upon their ears. Not aman there, not a man hardly 
in the whole United States, but what had heard of 
the wonderful feats of marksmanship of that gallant 
young officer. 

Then suddenly, as with one voice, there arose a 
deafening cheer. - 

“Captain Scott! Hurrah for Captain Scott!” 

Men crowded around to gaze at him, to shake 
hands with him. A voice cried out, in good English, 
“We are proud, Captain Scott, to have seen you. 
We'd have given two ponies willingly just to have a 
peep at you. And you’re worth it too.” 

Captain Scott laughed and turned to the judge, 
who, leading up the prize pony, laid the bridle in his 
hand. 

“Tt’s a beautiful animal,” he said admiringly, “but 
of course it’s not up to my weight. I didn’t win it 
for myself. Here, my boy,” to Jean Baptiste, “I 
shot for you. Mount your pony,” he added, with a 
laugh, “and let us see you gallop into the great 
world.” 

Jean Baptiste gasped for breath, then, before 
Captain Scott could prevent him, he had thrown his 
arms around the astonished captain’s neck, and 
kissed him on both cheeks. The crowd cheered. 
Jean Baptiste, with an Indian yell, sprang on the 
pony and galloped over the prairie. But he did not | 
gallop into the world that day, nor before a year, 
when, through the influence of Captain Scott, he was | 
placed in a good school. 

The world was kind to the prairie boy, and he 
became a wealthy and influential man. A few years | 
ago he died at an advanced age, but his most treas- | 








It is a| the wing of the bird, but without bringing it down. | ured possession was a picture of Captain Scott in the | 
You pay twenty-five cents | In the next, his nervous excitement had got the bet- | glory of his beautiful manhood. That gallant officer 


the part of the 
peasants, who 
flock from all 
sides to gather and deposit it in a safe snow-cave. 

A gentleman told us of such a scene that he wit- 
nessed while crossing the mountains from Naples. 
He was midway between II Cardinale and Avellino, 
when a violent snow-storm came up, which soon coy- 


| ered the ground with a thick white mantle. 


As soon as the flakes began to fall thickly and com- 
pactly, all the country people set up a joyous shout, 
and presently men, women and children all ran out 
with rakes, shovels, baskets, hand-barrows, rush- 
mats, and any available thing they could seize to 
gather the treasure. The Israelites in the desert could 
hardly have shown more joyous feelings at the fall 
of the manna. They sang, they shouted, they laughed, 
not forgetting to gather the snow all the while. 

There was no snow-balling; the time and the ma- 
terial were too precious to be wasted. Balls the boys 
made of enormous size, but these were carefully 
rolled along the mountain-side to be deposited in the 
snow-cave. As the party went by, the groups of busy 
peasants called out: 

“Ecco, signori, una bella raccolta! Questa é una 
bella raccolta !”” (Here, gentlemen, is a fine harvest! 
Oh, this is a grand harvest!) 

The mountain that contributes most to the snow 
supply of Naples is Monte Sant Angelo, which is only 
twelve miles from the city. 

The immense caverns with which the mountain is 
honeycombed are filled with an enormous quantity 
of the frozen substance, but it rapidly disappears be- 
fore the army of workmen, who, with iron spikes 
and shovels, dig into it and break it up much after 
the manner of the workers in salt mines. 

The work of getting the snow out, and transport- 
ing it to the city is, owing to the intense heat of the 
day, necessarily performed in the night. Long strings 
of mules ascend the mountain to the snow-caves. 
There they are loaded with boxes filled with the glit- 
tering blocks, and covered with tarpaulin to keep out 
the air. Then, rapidly as they can be driven down 
the steep path, they are made to descend to the 
wharf of Castellamare, where large, roomy boats 
stand ready to receive the loads. As soon as the per- 
ishable cargo is shipped, it is covered with matting, 
leaves and tarpaulin, and the little fleet of eight or 
ten boats, towed by a steamer, sets off for Naples. 

The time of departure is from midnight to one or 
two o’clock in the morning. During the summer 


| nights, at the town of Castellamare, the trampling 


of mules from the mountains, the cries and songs of 
the muleteers, the putting off of the snow-boats, and 
the shouts of the mariners are never ceasing, and 
echo far across the bay. 
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When the boats arrive at Naples, they are 
quickly unloaded by facchinz,—porters regularly 
appointed to that service,—and their contents car- 
ried to a large building, the Dogana della Neve 
(Snow Custom House). Here the retail dealers 
come for their supplies. There is scarcely a street 
in Naples which has not its snow-shop, and, by an 


A plain glass of water, deliciously cold, costs 
you one centime, or one-fifth of a cent. For twice 
that sum a squeezed lemon or some drops of sam- 
buco will be added. This last is a queer, bluish, 
milky-looking liquid, distilled from elder-blossoms, 
and having a peculiar, acid flavor, and is a great 
favorite with the Neapolitans. We tasted some 








A SORBETTI-SHOP 


IN NAPLES. 


old law of the country, these shops are never al- | down on the quay, one day, and found it not un- | 

lowed to be closed, night or day. Some one must pleasant. | 

be in attendance to serve, should snow be called Wine is rarely found with the acquaiuoli, and 

for. |rum, brandy or any kind of spirituous liquor 
One might think manufactured ice, in these lat- | never. 

ter days, when it is so much used, would take the 

place of snow, but it is not so. The Italians, as a | 

rule, are slow to accept innovations. Things are WINTER. 

done pretty much as they were in the old days. | on pct A gh 2. 

The machinery is expensive, labor is cheap, and, | I hear it in the opening year, ' 

though artificial ice is used to a small extent, still | I listen, and it cheers me long. 


—Longfellow. 
the snow traffic goes on. } a eee 


They Say the Neapolitans are the host eats | ENGLISH LOVE OF THE TURF. 
of ices in the world. From eight o’clock in the | 


morning till four in the afternoon the coffee-| A recent incident shows how universal and ear- 
houses, which are more numerous even than in| nest is the interest which the English people take 
Paris, sell lemonade and sorbetti, which is lemon- | in national sports, and especially in horse-racing. 
ade or orangeade made thick with snow, and eaten| The Earl of Durham made a speech before a | 
with a spoon from a glass. | sporting society called the ‘“Gimcrack Club,” in | 

A cent procures a large glass of the delicious, | which he made charges, directed against some one 
cooling mixture. whom he did not name, of acting dishonestly in 

At four o’clock the manufacture of ge/ati, that | the racing of one of his horses. 
is, ices, begins, and the trade is brisk until long) The charge, practically, was that this person, 
after midnight. | while running one of his own horses in a race, bet 

The gentry stop at the door of these shops, the | on other horses in the same race, and took means 
fronts of which are entirely open to the street, | to prevent his own horse from winning. A well- 
and take their ices in their carriages. On the| known sporting baronet, Sir George Chetwynd, 
Chiaja, which is the fashionable drive of Naples, | guessed, correctly, as afterward appeared, that he 
you often see lines of coroneted carriages drawn | was the person aimed at, and very foolishly began 
up in front of the shop of some favorite manufact-| a controversy with Lord Durham, in which he 
urer, and the open equipages, with their brightly | has not shown himself to great advantage. 
costumed occupants, the harlequin ices in daintily| The general interest taken in horse-racing is 
fringed paper cases, the silver filagree baskets | shown by the fact that Lord Durham’s charges 
heaped with fancy confections, and the buzz of| were excitedly discussed throughout Ragland, 
conversation make a festive and very un-American | and that the principal papers devoted to it a num- 
scene. | ber of long leading articles, as they would to a 

A few years ago there was living on the Strada | great. parliamentary debate, or to a serious crisis 
Toledo a very old sorbettiere, who had passed | in European affairs. 
through revolutions and counter-revolutions, but| One of the weighty matters thus discussed was 
the only two that he remembered or cared about | whether the investigation as to the truth of Lord 
were the Berlin Decrees, that shut out the impor- | Durham’s accusations should be made by a court 
tation of sugar and made bad ices, and the fall of | of law, or by the stewards of the famous “Jockey 
Napoleon, which threw trade open and made) Club.” The Jockey Club is composed of noble- 
good ices. His own government had changed | men and gentlemen of rank and wealth, and con- 
hands time after time, but that mattered naught. | trols all the great national races, which take place, 
All he wanted was his ices. | at various seasons, at Epsom, Doncaster, Chester, 

But the steadiest and least luxurious consump- | Newmarket, and other racing centres. 
tion of snow is made by the acquaiuoli, or water-| It licenses the jockeys who ride the horses, lays 
sellers. The establishment is of the simplest, con- | down the rules under which the races are won, 
sisting of a high bench having on either side two | investigates alleged acts of dishonesty and corrup- 
wooden columns; from these is suspended a water- | tion on the part of owners and jockeys, and sees 
barrel, that swings on an iron axis. The pillars | to it that the races are run under proper condi- 
are crowned by a projecting architrave, which | tions. Already, as a result of the controversy 
acts as an awning and shades the bench. | referred to, the licenses of two jockeys have been 

It is gayly painted, gilded and decked with flags | taken away, and these two men cannot ride horses 
and peacock-feathers. From the columns hang | in any race in England until their licenses are re- 
drinking-glasses of every shape and size, while | stored. 
bottles, flasks, oranges and lemons strew the| The chief officers of the Jockey Club are called 
bench. It is generally placed at the corner of the its “stewards.” They constitute both an execu- 
street, and always against a wall, leaving just | tive committee, and a sort of court to try offences 
enough space for the dealer between the bench | against its rules, and questionable acts on the turf 
and the wall. | of its members. 

Elevated on a stool stands the seller and cries| These stewards are three in number, and are 
his wares, and, with his red cap, a crimson sash | always men of high social rank, as well as experi- 
around his waist, his arms and shoulders bare and | ence in racing, and general good character and 
brown, he is a picturesque cbject in spite of his | judgment. Of the present stewards, Lord Has- 
dirt. tings is a peer, Mr. James Lowther is a relative of 
In one hand he holds an enormous pair of pin- | the Earl of Lonsdale and a member of Lord Bea- 


Sara LEE Youna. 
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Day,” the great racing-day in England, the royal | authority ; and it is, thus far at any rate, exempt 
princes, as well as a multitude of noblemen, mem- from all legal supervision. Out of the conflict 
bers of Parliament, statesmen of world-wide fame, | between the undoubted rights of persons and the 
as well as innumerable crowds of the common peo- | undisputed right and power of the government, 
ple, flock to Epsom Downs, where the race for the | some system of control will certainly come, at no 
Derby cup takes place every year in the late | distant day. 
| spring; and that wholesale betting—differing not| Meanwhile, let us all remember that nothing 
at all from sheer gambling—is indulged in by the | whatever is gained by denouncing the getters-up 
better as well as by the lower classes. of these trusts as ‘“‘monopolists” and “robbers.” 
So national, indeed, is this custom, that both | They are doing what the law does not forbid 
Hfouses of Parliament always adjourn over Derby | them to do. In some cases they think they are 
Day. In recent years, the evil influence of the | driven to their course by the ruinous competition 
turf has induced some members to try to stop this to which they have been subjecting each other, 
adjournment of Parliament for such a purpose. | which has destroyed the whole profits of their 
But they have always been out-voted by a large | business. 
majority, even such statesmen as Gladstone and Their remedy is not a good one—assuredly not 
Bright yielding to the custom. a good one for the public, and almost as certainly 
Horse-racing in England, even under the best | not good for themselves. But it must be consid- 
conditions and strictest regulations, does a great | ered calmly; if condemned it must be condemned 
deal of harm, especially to young men. It gives | by reason and not by calling hard names; and if, 
rise to numerous temptations to cheat, which are | as seems clear, it is contrary to public policy, it 
| must be so dealt with as not to impair any per- 





} 
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| 








too readily yielded to; it fosters reckless gambling, | 
which is not frowned on even by reputable peo- | son’s real and valuable rights. 
ple; it tends to throw young men into coarse and 
corrupting companionships, and causes the ruin of 
many who might otherwise be useful members of 
society. 


— ae 
“THEY SAY.” 

Four or five girls ‘in their teens” were assembled 
in a class-room during recess in the Mount Bailey 
School. They were joined by one whom we shall call 
Mary Corrie. She was a pretty, vivacious girl, with 
a smiling face and courteous manners; but her class- 
mates unconsciously stiffened and exchanged warn- 
ing glances as she entered. They were talking of a 
party which had been given the night before. 

“Did you notice Jenny Lewis?” said one. 
a lovely color she had!” 





+O 
HOW? 


“How shall I a habit break ?” 

As you did that habit make. 

As you gathered, you must lose; 

As you yielded, now refuse. 

Thread by thread the strand we twist 

Till they bind us neck and wrist; 

Thread by thread the patient hand 

Must untwine ere free we stand. 

As we builded, stone by stone, 

We must toil, unhelped, alone, Mary laughed significantly. ‘I should like to have 

Till the wall is overthrown. . rubbed her cheeks with my handkerchief,” she said. 
—John Boyle OReilly. | 


| An uncomfortable silence followed until some one 


remarked, ‘‘The bride was there. She told me they 
“TRUSTS” AND “COMBINATIONS.” | 


“What 


had spent their honeymoon in the mountains.” 
‘And squabbled all the time, they tell me,” inter- 
The Standard Oil Company was the first of the 
organizations of the class which call themselves 


‘“combinations.” Both Congress and several State 
legislatures are inquiring into the constitution of 
these bodies, evidently with a design to break 
them down, or to control them, if a way can be 
found to do it. 

The idea and the plan of these trusts are very 
simple, and the method of their working is not 
difficult to understand. The leading corporations 
in a certain business, to all intents and purposes, 
intrust the management of their affairs to a com- 
mittee of their own members, who constitute the 
board of officers of the “trust.” 

What shall be the amount of an article to be 
| produced by each of the corporations, at what 
price sales shall be made, within what district 
goods shall be sold by each, so that there shall be 
no competition between them—these are among 
the leading matters regulated by the trust. But, 
of course, in order that the decisions of the officers 
of the trust may be carried out, it is necessary 
that all concerns engaged in the business shall be 
either members of the combination, or obedient to 
its decrees. 

The motto of a trust, in effecting unity of action, 
seems to be, ‘‘Peaceably if we can; forcibly if we 
must.” It is willing to take in any concern that 
will conform to its policy, but it will fight against 
and, if possible, crush any one which refuses to 


continued to exist. 
We need not give a list of the trusts which have 


sugar, and india-rubber goods trusts as samples 
of this class of combination. There are, however, 
others, not so thoroughly organized, and not in- 
tended to be general and permanent, which are 
simply “pools,” formed to sustain the price of an 
article for a short time, or to control production, 
which do not require a separate description. 

There can be no question that competition in 
manufactures and trade is, broadly speaking, a 
good thing for both dealers and the public, and 


or regulate prices are bad in their influence and 
effect; but when this has been said, we have not 
made much progress in the solution of the per- 
plexing problems raised by these trusts. 

For, how can we say that a man or a corpora- 
tion shall not make an agreement as to the amount 
of goods to be produced, the price at which and 
the place where, they shall be sold? Indeed, how 
can we find out whether a man or a company has 


a supervision over his business as no country, 
however despotic, claims the right to exercise ? 

Moreover, the employés in any trade are per- 
mitted to combine for the purpose of regulating 
| the terms on which they will sell their labor, and 
they can use any means short of physical violence 
;and open annoyance, to enforce their claims. 
There can hardly be one rule for employés and 
another for employers. 








all measures which artificially restrict production | 


made such an agreement, without exercising such | 


rupted Mary. “J believe she only married that man 
for his money. I suspect that she loved somebody 


P r | else much more.” 
“trusts,” and which are called in popular language | 


This point was discussed eagerly. The girls were 
well-meaning enough, but a romantic story such as 
this was attractive. After they had talked them- 


| selves into a belief in it, they went Qack to the con- 


cert. “The new teacher was there,” said one. 
“What a sad, unhappy face she has!” 

“No wonder,” said Mary, with a mysterious nod. 
“T don’t know anything about her, but her name is 
Haslip, and she came from Elm County; and a man 


| named Haslip has just been hanged there for the 


murder of his wife. It may be her father.” 

And so on and on, a hint there, a sneer here, black- 
ening a character at every sentence, until the bell 
rang. Not one of the girls, as she went to her 
classes, actually believed that her school-mate painted 
her cheeks, that the young married couple hated 
each other, or that the poor teacher was the daughter 
of a murderer. But, whenever the name of either of 
these persons was mentioned, the thought of what had 
been said to their discredit came to their minds, and a 
serious injury had been done them. 

A woman named Anna Kammerer was famous 
throughout Germany in the seventeenth century as a 
poisoner. She possessed a deadly drug and used 
to put a grain of it into the food of people with 
whom she came in contact—whether friends or 
strangers. She had no ill-will toward them, but, as 
she afterwards confessed, took a delight in watching 
the action of the drug. All Europe was relieved 
when she was put to death. 

Yet she only killed the body of her victim; but the 
professional scandalmonger murders his victim’s 


do so. Indeed, the whole object of the combina- | reputation, his life among his fellows, his earthly 
tion would be defeated if any real competition | happiness. 


Strangely enough these slanderers are not always 
malignant nor unkind people. They are sometimes 


been organized, or are in process of formation | affectionate to their kinsfolk, generous to the poor, 
5 - , ’ 
but may mention the kerosene oil, cotton-seed oil, | 


tender to the sick. But there is an excitement in 
starting a scandal like that which Kammerer felt in 
dropping poison into a glass. 

‘Work on, my medicine, work!” cried Iago, when 
he saw the Moor’s torture. 

If any of our readers find that they take a mali- 
cious delight in scattering scandalous reports, let 
them remember the German and her deadly draught, 
and ask themselves wherein they differ from her. 





a. 





POPULAR MYSTERIES. 

“Alas,” cried a witty Frenchman lately, “for the 
unfortunate man who lives in the twenty-first cen- 
tury! There will be no enchanted, mysterious corner 
left on the earth for him. Africa and the Arctic cir- 
cle will be covered with railway stations and summer 
tourists.”’ 

School-boys to-day do not understand how full of 
mystery the world was to their great-grandfathers. 
In every continent wide blots on the map were 
marked “Unexplored Territory.” 

There were five especial mysteries which tormented 
our ancestors. One was the source of the Nile. “It 
is highly improbable,” says a learned divine of the 
last century, “that this geographical secret will ever 
be discovered by man.” 

Another was the truth concerning the lost Atlan- 
tes, a fair and fertile country, which tradition said 





had been engulfed ages ago in the Atlantic Ocean. 
The centre of the earth also gave much uneasiness 
to curious people. There were many theories con- 
cerning it. It was a gulf of liquid fire; it was a 
mass of ice; it was the abode of the damned; it was 
a busy, beautiful world, filled with inhabitants as 


cers, which might be formidable weapons, though 
he only uses them to express the juice of the 
lemons and oranges into the glass of thirsty pass- | 
ers-by. 

The swinging water-barrel is closed at both ends 
with thick cork, in one of which is an immense 
bung-hole for the admission of the snow, in the 
other a small one to draw off the liquid. Every 
time the dealer draws a glass of water for a cus- 
tomer he gives the barrel a shake to agitate the 
snow afresh. 


consfield’s ministry, and Mr. Fitzwilliam is the 
son of Earl Fitzwilliam. 

The devotion of noblemen and other persons of 
high social position to the turf, training horses for 
races and keeping up large stables for racing 
horses, shows how differently this sport is regarded 
among the cultivated classes in England from 
what it is in this country; and, in some degree, 


marks the difference of moral standards between | 


the two nations. 
Americans are surprised to find that, on “Derby 





Yet it seems necessary in some way to put a stop | was the surface of the earth. Books describing this 
to the system, or at any rate to bring it under unknown inner continent were published by alleged 
restriction and legal control. The State properly | explorers. Symmes’s Hole was the entrance to it, 
refuses to give any power to corporations, which | and Symmes told many tales of his adventures under- 

| have been well-called “artificial persons,” except | round. . 

| that which is strictly defined in a charter; and A fourth unsolved mystery was the location of the 
| that power it gives only to corporations which it magnetic pole. Various theories were propounded 
| : | to explain the attraction of the magnet to the north. 
| Creates and controls, and may destroy again. | One of the most popular of these, three centuries 
| Nowa “trust” is a self-created corporation; it | ago, was the existence of a huge monster, which was 
| employs powers of the most important character, | said to live under the sea near Greenland, toward 
which it has prescribed and assumed without legal whom all magnets were, for some inexplicable rea- 
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son, drawn. Occasionally he raised his head above 
the ocean, and spouted forth water, which fact ra- 
tionally explained all tidal waves and water-spouts; 
the high tides on the Newfoundland coast were pro- 
duced by the breath from his nostrils. 

Another mystery, even yet unsolved, was the sud- | 
den, total disappearance of a colony of Danes from | 
the west coast of Greenland. It was conjectured that 
they had penetrated the sea of ice which covers that | 
country to its eastern coast. There they were still 
supposed to live, in a tropical climate, amid fruit and 
flowers. 

No navigator for three centuries has been able to 
reach this eastern coast; hence this legend still re- 
mains to delight superstitious sailors. 

But as these old-time mysteries disappear, others 
have arisen more profound and close at hand. The 
nature and quality of the elements, and their rela- 
tion to each other, open a region of research which 
will tax the powers of many generations to come. | 

Men for ages told childish tales to each other of | 
genii and enchanted lamps, while the air was full | 
of unused electricity around them, and steam served 
only to cook their food. It may be that the com- 
monest substances which we handle to-day may pos- 
sess tremendous energies that, when understood and 
trained to the service of man, will change the face of 
the earth. 





——+o>—____——_— 
TONES OF THE VOICE. 


It is a curious fact that the tones of civilized races 
are louder and harsher than those used by savage 
tribes. Indeed, among people who are classed as 
civilized, it will commonly be found that the more 
highly cuitivated, up to a certain point, speak in the 
sharper tone. 

Of course, when cultivation and refinement have 
reached the point that the tones of the voice have 
become a matter of attention and care, the rule no 
longer holds, for then low, well-modulated tones are 
acquired as an accomplishment. 

The philosophy of this peculiarity seems to be that 
the same energy and vigor which give certain races 
the leadership in advancement are accompanied by 
unusual nervous strain, and we are well aware how | 
plainly nervousness is indicated in the tones. The | 
people of New England speak in a sharper and | 
shriller voice than their cousins in Old England. 
They are also more intense in feeling, and more 
eager in action. 

That this difference is not due to the influence of | 
climate is apparent upon a comparison of our people 
with those of the Dominion to the north and east of 
us. It is only as climate or other agencies may affect 
the entire character of a people that it has anything 
to do with the tones in which they speak. 

Commonly, as we approach the tropics, we find the 
voice lower and softer; but, then, this is only in 
keeping with the whole life of the people, which | 
shows less of force and earnestness than that of peo- | 
ple who inhabit the temperate zone. It suggests that | 
they are too indolent to raise their voices. | 

The writer recalls that he has more than once been , 
asked by persons from Brazil and from the Spanish 
countries of South America, who were new-comers 
among us, whether those whom they overheard were 
really scolding, for they discovered no petulance nor 
ill-feeling except in the tones of the voice. Such 
questions are calculated to awaken profitable reflec- 
tions. 








BITTER. 


Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough did not always, | 
when on the bench, illustrate ‘‘the cold neutrality of 
an impartial judge.” On the contrary, if the trial at 
all touched politics, his obdurate Toryism made him 
a prosecutor, and his anxiety to convict was evident 
to both bar and jury. 

In the trial of Howe for libel, the jury brought in 
a verdict of “Not guilty,” to the chief justice’s mor- 
tification, for he had charged them against the pris- 
oner. A tremendous burst of applause followed the 
announcement. A tumultuous mob of people fol- 
lowed the chief justice’s carriage, resolved appar- 
ently to handle his lordship roughly, if they could get 
at him. 

“T am afraid of their saliva, not of their bite,” 
said the sarcastic judge to a friend who was riding 
with him. 

He was a wit, though a bitter one. In the House 
of Lords a noble lord yawned while delivering a 
speech. 

“Come, come,” whispered Ellenborough to a 
brother peer, “the fellow does show some symptoms 
of taste; but this is encroaching on our province.” 

He once came rushing out from a debate in the 
House of Lords, and ran against the Prince of 
Wales. 

“I beg Your Royal Highness’s pardon, but I am 
responsible to my Creator for the use of my time, and 
Lord Darnley is speaking.” 

“My lords,” said Lord Westmoreland, in debate, 
“at this point I ask myself a question.” 

“And a stupid answer you'll be sure to get!” ex- 
claimed Ellenborough, in a loud whisper. 





SINGER AND CHILD. 


All memories of Jenny Lind are precious, for she 
was not only the possessor of a divine voice, but of 
a personal magnetism, which is quite as potent as 
that voice in keeping her memory green. A lady 
sends to a London paper a pleasant story of her only 
meeting with the singer, when she herself was but a 
little girl. 

The famous artist sang for an evening party, and 
so affected the child by the simplicity and beauty of 
her voice and manner that the little one began crying 
softly. After the guests were gone, and the little 
girl had been put to bed, Jenny Lind went to her 
crib and asked: 

“Why did you cry, my dear?” 

The answer was whispered : 

“Because your voice is so—nice !”” 

Jenny laughed and replied, “That can’t be. We 
only cry when things are ugly or unpleasant. But 


you're a dear child. When I come back, I’ll bring 


you such a pretty toy, and sing for you again.” 
The writer adds, ‘“‘She never did come back, and so 


I never got the toy. I heard her, years after, at a 





| world, so that the productive power of mankind is 


, cent of the Aiguille Verte, a peak of the Alps which | 














concert. Her voice had lost something here and 
there, but where it was intact, it was silvery beyond 
expression.” 





BOUND TO WIN. 


Gen. Patrick Cleburne, of the Confederate Army, 
before the war was an Arkansas lawyer of small 
reputation. Even then, however, he showed some 
peculiarities which, to a sagacious observer, might 
have foreshadowed distinction. Especially, he had 
an extraordinary measure of pertinacity. No matter 
what he set out to do, he kept at it tillit was done. 
The following instance in point is taken from the 
Annals of the Army of Tennessee. Men of this 
stamp are certain to make their mark somewhere. 


Shortly after Cleburne’s arrival at Helena, he was 
one of a party of gentlemen engaged in an after- 
noon pra beyond the limits of the city. Coming to 
a wide ditch, the native members of the company 
leaped it with ease, leaving Cleburne behind in a 
quandary. Some one remarked that he could not 
jump it, and another dared him to the trial. 

This was enough. He had too much of the Irish 
character to refuse a challenge, and he essayed the 
leap at once. But the distance was too great, and he 
came down in the mud and water to his waist, falling 
several feet short of the mark. 

A roar of laughter followed, and Cleburne started 
back to the other bank instead of coming over. 
When asked what he meant by that, he replied that 
he “intended to jump that ditch.” 

Now ensued a succession of efforts ludicrous to the 


Cutler Bros.’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the | 
best in the world, says Allen & Co., Cinn., O. [Adv. 


———_—_+__—_- 

To tone the system (after long sickness) use “Dr. 
DAVID KENNEDY’S FAVORITE REMEDY,” of Rondout, 
N. Y. Remember the name, address and price. $1. [Adv. 

= naltien sale 

The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this | 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with a/co- 
holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no | 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Co- | 
coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is unrivalled | 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. [Adv. 
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bystanders, but as toilsome to the unpractised per- 
former as the historic endeavor of the ant to carry a 
grain up the perpendicular face of the wall, but with 
the same triumphant result. 

Again and again he fell short of the bank, but each 
time came a little nearer. He was covered from 
head to foot with the filthy ooze of the swamp, but 
this did not disconcert him in the least. At last, 
after many fruitless endeavors, his toil was rewarded, 
and he stood triumphant on the further bank. 

Major Landford says that age | the whole time 
he made no reply to the sallies of his companions, 
and seemed utterly forgetful of their presence until 
he succeeded, when he uttered a chuckle of triumph. 

His ambition did not stop here, however, for he 
practised daily until he could jump ditches which 
none of his companions would attempt. 


——_<o-—__— 
WORK DONE BY STEAM. 


The Berlin Bureau of Statistics has been gather- 
ing some information about the motive force of the 
world. The facts are interesting of themselves and 
in their suggestions. Five of the leading industrial 
nations of the world are represented. Of these the 
United States employs working steam-engines to an 
extent equivalent to a force of seven and a half mil- 
lion horse-power; England seven million; Germany 
four and a half million; France three million, and 
Austria one and one-half millions. 

It appears that four-fifths of the steam-power now 
used has been added within the last twenty-five years. 
The estimate for all the stationary and locomotive 


engines of the whole world is that they represent a Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
| C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


total of forty-six million horse-power. 
A steam horse-power is really equivalent to three | 
actual horses’ power, and one horse is equal to seven 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton, N, Y., has made a new Seale, 
as shown above, and to each subscriber who men- 
tions this paper, we will sell it for $3.00, and 
“ JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT.” 
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Brandreth’s Pilis are the saf- 


est and most effective remedy for 
Indigestion, Irregularity of the Bowels, 
Constipation, Biliousness, Headache, 
Dizziness, Malaria, or any disease 
arising from an impure state of the 
blood. 


country for over fifty years, and the 


They have been in use in this 


thousands of unimpeachable _ testi- 


monials from those who have used 
them, and their constantly increasing 
sale, is incontrovertible evidence that 
they perform all that isclaimed forthem. 

Brandreth’s Pills are purely 
vegetable, absolutely harmless, and 
safe to take at any time. 

Sold in every drug and medicine 


store, either plain or sugar-coated. 








Is a peculiar medicine. It is carefully prepared from | 
Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, Mandrake, Dock, Pipsissewa, 
Juniper Berries, and other well-known and valuable 
vegetable remedies, by a peculiar combination propor- 
tion and process, unknown to any other medicine, and | 
giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla curative power not | 
possessed by other medicines. It effects remarkable | 
cures where others fail. 


+ 
|. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
| Has met peculiar and unparalleled success at home. | 
Such has become its popularity in Lowell, Mass., where | 
it is made, that whole neighborhoods are taking it at the | 
same time. Lowell druggists sell more of Hood’s Sarsa- | 
parilla than of all other sarsaparillas or blood purifiers. | 
The same success is extending all over the country, as 








the peculiar curative powers of Hood's Sarsaparilla | 


become known. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier before the public. It eradi- 
cates every impurity, and cures Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, Indigestion, General Debility, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver Complaints, overcomes 
that tired feeling, creates an appetite, tones the diges- 
tive organs, overcomes hervousness, and gives strength 


| and health to the entire system. 


7 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

Is peculiar in being the only medicine of which can 
truly be said, “100 Doses One Dollar,” which is an unan- 
swerable argument as to its strength and economy. 
When given a fair trial it becomes a favorite remedy. 
If you make up your mind to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
do not allow polite persuasion or argument to induce 
you to take anything else. Insist upon having Hood’s 
| Sarsaparilla which is peculiar to itself. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


100 Doses One Dollar 








men. The steam-engines of the world represent, 
therefore, more than double the working force of the 


more than trebled. 
f course, this is not all capable of being applied 
to additional productive work, but it has effected 
reat changes in our industries. Engines have to be 
uilt, and to be kept running in the mills and on the 
road. This work has made a demand for extra skill 
and care and knowledge. 

On the other hand, it has sent hundreds of thou- 
sands of men under-ground to mine iron for the con- 
struction of engines, and coal to supply these with 
fuel. It is in these lower SS that the 
grinding operation of industrial changes has been 
most effective and most unfortunate. 

It is a pleasant enough figure of speech to use 
when we talk of men beginning life at the foot of 
the ladder, but it is a serious matter to contemplate 
when the foot of the ladder rests on the lower strata 
of the carboniferous system. 


—~+o>—____—_ 
HOW HE CARRIED THE FOOD. 


Mr. Whymper, with two guides, had made the as- 


had never been ascended before. They had left their 
porter in charge of their tent and provisions at a 
point some fifty-five hundred feet below the summit. 
They had left this place early in the morning, had 
climbed to the summit, where they ate a luncheon of 
bread and cheese, and in the afternoon arrived at 
their camping-station. They approached it upon the 
run, meaning to have a grand carouse. 


As we rounded the rock, a how] broke simultane- 
ously from all three of us, for the porter had taken 
down the tent, and was moving off with it. 

“Stop, there! What are you doing?” 

He observed that he had thought we were killed, 
or at least lost, and was going to Chamounix to com- 
municate the fact. 

“Unfasten the tent, and get out the food.” 

Instead of doing so, the porter fumbled in his 

ockets. 

“Get out the food!’ we roared, losing all patience. 

“Here it is,’ said our worthy friend, producing a 
dirty piece of bread about as big as a half-penny roll. 
We three looked solemnly at the fluff-covered morsel. 
It was past a joke—he had devoured everything. 
Mutton, loaves, cheese, wine, eggs, sausages—all was 
gone, past recovery. It was idle to grumble, and | 
useless to wait. We were light, and could move | 
quickly ; the porter was laden, inside and out. 
| We went our hardest; he had to shuffle and trot. | 
|He streamed with perspiration ; the mutton and 

cheese oozed out in big drops; he larded the glacier. 
We had our revenge, and at a quarter-past eight re- 
entered Chamounix, amidst firing of cannon and 
other demonstrations. 


——___$_<{@>—__—_——_ 
QUEER BLUNDERS. 


A writer in the Boston Transcript has collected a 
number of typographical errors that have the merit | 
of being quite new, and most of them are very funny. 
One of them is found in this remarkable sentence : 





| 

“The stay at Indianapolis proved a relief from the | 
monetary which is inimitable on a thirty-hour cau- | 
tionary journey.” When properly corrected the sen- | 
tence read: “The stay at Indianapolis proved a relief 
from the monotony which is inevitable on a thirty- 
hour continuous journey.” | 

A New England paper tells of a “drove of hogs” 
instead of a “drive of logs” floating down the Con- 
necticut. 
| A Boston newspaper reported a critic as saying, 
“The toast for Irving, like the toast for olives, must 
be cut elevated.” What he did say was, “that the 
taste for Irving, like the taste for olives, must be 
cultivated.” ¥ 

To these might be added the blunder contained in 
a novel which represented a “pretty, two-headed lit- 
| tle boy” as playing on the green. Properly corrected 








the “two-headed” boy became simply “‘tow-headed.” 





Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
Cc. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 























“Cod Bless the 


The most distressing forms of itching and inflamma- 
tory diseases of the skin and sealp are instantly relieved 
and permanently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 
when all others fail. 

CUTICURA, the Great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, 
externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 


Purifier, internally, cure every form of torturing, dis- | 
| figuring, itching, sealy and pimply diseases of the skin, 


sealp and blood, with loss of hair, from infancy to old 
age. — 

“T have been cured of a most unbearable itching skin 
disease by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. They have en- 
abled me to eseape years of suffering. You may use my 
name as a reference, and any one who wants to know 
about my case may write me, inclosing stamp.” 

W. B. BROOKS, 47 Grove Street, Providence, R. I. 





“T am a canvasser, and one year ago I was badly 
afflicted with salt rheum, so that I was unable to walk. 
I tried the CuTICURA REMEDIES, and they entirely 
cured me.” F. E. PERRY, Rome, N. Y. 





Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25¢.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

g@ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 
50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


Duke of Argyle” 


“Two years ago I was attacked with Eczema. I cannot 
tell you what I suffered. I was the most forlorn 
spectacle you ever saw. Charles K ennedy, of this place, 
showed me your pamphlet on skin diseases, and among 
them I found the description suitable to my case. I 
bought the CUTICURA REMEDIES, I took seven bottles, 
with the CUTICURA and SOAP, and the result is a per- 
manent cure, [ thought I would wait and see if it would 
come back, but it has proved all you said it would do, so 
I will say, God bless you and yours.” 

THOS. L. GRAY, Leavertown, Ohio, 





“T, John J. Case, D. D.S., having practised dentistry 
in this country for thirty-five years, and being well- 
known to thousands hereabouts, with a view to help any 
who are afflicted as T have been for the past twelve 
years, testify that the CUTICURA REMEDIES cured me 
of Psoriasis, or Sealy Skin, in eight days, after the 
doctors with whom I had consulted gave me no help or 
encouragement.” 

NEWTON, N.J. 





JOHN J. CASE, D.D.S. 





“The CUTICURA REMEDIES have permanently cured 
me of dandruff and facial eruptions when all other 
remedies had failed. For nine months my head has been 
entirely free from the slightest signs of dandruff, and 
my skin is as clear as when I was a boy.” 

LOU THOMPSON, New Britain, Conn. 





PIMPLES: blackheads, red, rough, chapped and oily 
skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP, 


Soft, white, and free from chaps and redness, 
by using CUTICURA SOAP. 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR. 
FEBRUARY. 


Th. 


- 16. Frigate “Philadelphia” burned by Decatur, 1804. 
P. 


17. War of 1812 ended by Treaty of Peace, 1815. 

Sa. 18. Vermont admitted to the Union, 1791. 

Su. 19. Florida ceded to the United States, 1821. 

Mo. 20. “Constitution” took ‘Cyane” and ‘“‘Levant,” 1815. 
Tu. 21. Washington Monument dedicated, 1885. 

We. 22. George Washington born, 1732. 





For the Companion. 


AFTER THE CONCERT. 
Josef Hofmann, Pianist and Composer, Aged 10. 


The tempest of applause he met 
As meekly as a bending bud! 
boy of humble birth, and yet 
A prince of more than royal blood. 


Not earthly realms to him belong, 
No sceptre despot ever bore, 
But principalities of song 
The crown young Haendel won and wore. | 


A prodigy of youthful years! 
hat soul-entrancing melodies 
Rained on us, from seraphic spheres, 
When his small fingers swept the keys! 


They leaped, they flew, they flashed through all 
The turbulent chords; or dropped in play, 
As carelessly as petals fall 
rom cherry-boughs in breezy May. 


He tossed us Schumann’s sparkling airs; 
Struck Rubinstein’s sweet storms of tone; 
We followed, up the starry stairs, 
The shining feet of Mendelssohn. 


He wove around an untried theme, 
So varied and divine a strain, 

It wrapped us in a radiant dream 
Of little Wolfgang come again. 


The very roof with plaudits shook ; 
And still, above their bursting flood, 
The thunder and the gusts he took 
As simply as a swaying bud. 


Ah! could he know, the wondrous boy, 
When he had vanished from our gaze, 

What tearful yearnings dimmed our joy, 
What prayers were mingled with our praise! 


We longed to shield him from the gales 
Of coming time; to clasp his hea 

In lulling arms, and tell him tales, 
And fold him in his quiet bed. 


Waste not too soon, O burning star, 

Your bright young life! but nurse its beam, 
That it may rise and light afar 

The world’s unresting, troubled stream. 


Heaven fend, from that too ardent heart 
The griefs of great and gifted men, 
The sordid miseries of Mozart, 
The woes of mighty Beethoven! 
One ray of love, to bless the soul, 
Is more than are blinding flame; 
And noble manhood, sound and whole, 
Than all the world of art and fame. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 








——_+or— 





For the Companion. 


AT SEA. 


In December of 1884 a small schooner was | 
driven in a furious storm upon the bar which | 
runs along the New Jersey shore, and makes that 
coast one of the most dangerous on the Atlantic 
coast. The ship rapidly went to pieces. In the 
night and freezing cold three men, the only sur- 
vivors of her crew, clung to the rigging. They 
were rocked to and fro by the heavy surf, which 
threatened every moment to engulf them. 

For hours the crew of the Life-Saving Service 
on shore tried in vain to help them. At last they 
succeeded in throwing a line over the mast. It 
was secured by the shipwrecked men, and a strong 
cable was extended from the shore to the ship. 

Each man in turn forsook the mast, and, cling- 
ing to this cable, tried to reach the land. The 
grapplings which swung him to it were secure, 
and only by his own voluntary effort could he 
loose his hold. 

Two of the crew, holding firm, passed safely to 
the shore, but the third man, frenzied with fear, 
refused to trust himself to the rope. The sea was 
so pitiless about him, the line appeared so slight, 
the land so far away! He could see only a gray 
mist into which his friends vanished. How could 
he tell whether they arrived safely or not? So he 
clung to the mast until it broke—and was lost. 

There was something in the terrible scene which 
reminded the lookers-on of life itself. For are 
we not all voyagers alike over a deep sea? We 
have sunny weather sometimes and pleasant days 
full of good cheer with our comrades. But to all 
of us the storms come, when the clouds gather 
and all is dark and uncertain. 

There is a land beyond, we know, where home 
and friends wait for us, and sunshine and happi- 
ness are sure. But in the night and cold we can- 
not see it. Between us and that eternal home 
there is but one link. Faith in the Saviour is the 
cable which passes through the storm and dark- 
ness into that invisible country. If we cling to 
that we shall reach home in safety. 

But it seems so slight and unreal a thing to us! 
The storm is so cruel and real, heaven so far away ! 
The friends who have gone thither through the 
night do not return to tell us of their welcome. 

Yet, however dark the night, however fierce the 
storm, the line is there, secure as God’s Word. It 
is for each of us to decide, as did the shipwrecked 
sailors, whether we will trust to it or not. 


— -—+0— 








Quiet Work.—Much of the work which makes 
the world better and happier is done by single 
women. It is done quietly, and often in secret, 


| “the 


' Charles Dickens’s advice to the pupils of the Mas- 

sachusetts Schoolship : ‘‘Boys, do all the good you 
can, and make no fuss about it.” 

Dr. Smiles, in his ‘Life and Labor,” illustrates 
this truth by narrating the origin of the London 
Hospital for the Paralyzed and Epileptic. 

Two maiden sisters, orphans, who had been 
reared by their grandmother, were waiting her re- 
turn one evening. She had left them, active and 
cheerful, to make a short visit. A knock sum- 
moned them to the door. They could hardly rec- 
ognize their grandmother in the paralyzed burden 
which the men brought into the hall. 

She lingered in a helpless body, and then died. 
The orphan sisters nursed at her bedside, and 
there conceived the idea of founding a hospital 
for the paralyzed. They were not rich, but they 
gathered together one thousand dollars as the first 
offering to the charity. Kind and wealthy men 
and women heard of the good cause, and were 
interested. They associated themselves with the 


| orphan sisters, and the hospital was founded. 


+8) 
MAN IN THE MOON. 


This individual is familiar in the traditions and the 
literature of every people from the earliest times to 
the present. There are stories which are supposed to 
date back to a period earlier than the time of Moses, 
telling of the man who was put to death for gather- 
ing sticks on the Sabbath, and was sent to the moon 
to stay there ever after. A German story also tells 


| about a man who cut sticks on the Sabbath, and who 


was caught up in the moon, fagots and all. It is be- 
lieved that he is still to be seen, bearing his burden 
of sticks. 


A similar story is told in Swabia, only in this case 
the punishment was for having stolen the wood, 
rather than for breaking the Sabbath. 

A Dutch myth relates that the fellow was guilty of 
stealing cabbages on Christmas evening. His neigh- 

rs caught him just as he was ——“y off with the 
plunder, and they “wished” him up ir 
There he is to-night with his stolen cabbages. 

In some of the provinces along the North Sea the 


man in the moon was a sheep-stealer, and the fact of 





| 
| 


Three guns of the battery were disabled, and half 
of its gunners killed or wounded; the parapet had 
been torn away, and shells had blown up a number 
of powder-boxes, and carried away a part of the roof 
of the magazine. Yet the men, encouraged by the 
calm, genial words of their officer, went on working 
their one undisabled gun. At last, it, too, became 
unserviceable, and a superior officer came into the 
battery, and, seeing it to be untenable, ordered Cap- 
tain Oldershaw to retire. 

Before moving out of the battery, he indulged in 
an artillery whim. Three of his guns, pointing up- 
ward from under the ruins, were fired as a mocking 
salute to the Russian gunners. Then, after five 
hours’ fighting, he drew his men off, with only three 
out of forty-seven fit todo duty. Eighteen men had 
been sent off to duties outside of the battery, and 
they escaped without a scratch. 

The next morning the corporal on duty brought to 
Captain Oldershaw’s tent this message from the un- 
disabled twenty-one: “The men who fought with 
you yesterday, sir, wish to fight again with you.” 

They supposed the battery would be quickly re- 
paired, and the fight renewed the next day; they 
wished to “have it out” with the enemy on the site 


| of their five hours’ strife. 


Captain Oldershaw bade the corporal tell the men 


| that he was proud of them. The strangest thin 





n the moon. | 


his being loaded down as he is with cabbages is ac- | 


counted for by saying that he used to entice the sheep 
with these vegetables. 

Still farther north the 
who lives in the moon, an 0 is ye to cause 
the ebb and flow of the tide. When the giant stoops, 
the water flows, and when he stands erect, the water 
ebbs again. 

In Greenland the sun is a female divinity, and the 
moon is her brother. During their mortal lives upon 
the earth, the brother teased his sister. She flew up 
in the air, and became the sun; he could not fly so 
high, and became the moon; but he still pursues his 
sister, hoping some day to surprise her. 

“When he is tired and hungry, in his last quarter, 
he leaves his house, on a sledge harnessed to four 
dogs, and hunts for several days. On his return, he 
eats so much that he again grows into a full moon.” 

The Russians have several accounts to give of the 

henomena of the moon. One is that a man was 
ooking for a land where there was no death. He 
took up his abode in the moon, but after he had lived 
there a hundred years, more or less, death found him 
out, and came there after him. A furious struggle 
between the moon and death took place. While it 
was going on, the man was caught up in the sky, and 
now shines ‘‘as a star near the moon.” 

The variety of these stories is by no means ex- 
hausted, but ——— have been given that the reader 
may judge of their character. In them all the man 
in the moon is a very bad fellow, or a coward. 

In a few instances he is identified with some his- 
torical scoundrel. The French have a theory that he 
is Judas Iscariot, who was transported there for his 


| treason. Others have been inclined to think that he 


is Cain, carrying a bundle of thorns on his shoulders 


| in punishment for offering to God the cheapest gift 


from his field. Dante refers to this notion in the 
second canto of his “Paradise,” when he speaks of 
loomy spots upon this body” (the moon’s), 
“which below on earth give rise to talk of Cain.” 


+O 
BATTERY NO. VII. 


No romance equals in thrilling interest the inci- 
dents of war. For no romancer’s imagination can 
sketch such chivalrous scenes as those where men 
have- fought, ‘“‘not for honor, fame, nor self-applause,” 
but because, having been ordered to fight till the last 
extremity, it was their duty to load and fire until 
ordered to retire from the field. One of these scenes 
is painted by Mr. Kinglake, in the seventh volume 
of his “Invasion of the Crimea.” It is the sketch 
of Captain Oldershaw’s wonderful defence of the 
“No. VIL. Battery,” before Sebastopol, in which, of 
the forty-seven men actually retained in the fight, 
forty-four were killed or wounded. 


In the Third Parallel, only seven hundred yards 
from the nearest of the Russian works, two batter- 
ies had been begun, but the difficulty of arming them 
had prevented their completion. The siege-guns had 
to be taken over more than half a mile of ground 
sloping toward the enemy. 

orrents of rain had made the soil so muddy as to 
baffle the power of large bodies of men to drag the 
cannon. The ramparts of the Second Parallel put a 
a barrier to the passage of the guns. 

ne day the senior officer of the Left siege-train 
directed Captain Oldershaw of the Royal Artillery to 
take down the “guns” and lodge them that night in 
Battery Number Seven. 

“All right, sir,” answered the officer, cheerfully. 
Before morning the guns were lodged in the advanced 
battery, and that day were placed in position. 

Battery Number Seven was very near the Russian 
works, and so low down as to be commanded from 
their ramparts. In its front were nests of riflemen, 
and the men of the battery could also look up into an 
arc that bristled along its whole bend with well-cov- 
ered, well-planted artillery. 

“Work the battery to extremity,” was the order 
Captain Oldershaw received from his superior. 

“All right, sir,’”? he answered, and before daylight 
moved into the works with one lieutenant, one sur- 
geon, and sixty-five gunners. 

Four thirty-two-pounder guns were in position; the 
Russians could use against the advanced battery one 
hundred and thirteen guns, some of them of the 
heaviest calibre. 

In the morning a sixty-eight-pounder shot from 
the Russian Flagstaff Bastion tore through the para- 
pet of sand-bags, struck the sergeant and tossed him 
up into the air. Some of the sand-bags, driven by 
the shot, hit the captain and two men and hurled 
them over a pile of shot. 

The gunners, stripping off their coats and rollin, 
up their shirt-sleeves, were ready for the wo 
“Load!” Within two hours those four guns had 
silenced the famous ‘“‘Crow’s Nest” battery, and 
= its disabled guns up to a public confession of 
ruin. 

The Russians brought to bear on the little battery 
a greater number of guns. Mighty ship-cannon-balls 








for women, more frequently than men, heed 


crashed into it at the rate of ten a minute from thirty 
great guns. 


——_ talk about a giant | 
wh 





about the heroic affair is that it was never reporte 
to the commander-in-chief, and the men and their 
captain received not even an “honorable mention” in 
the reports. 

— +r 





For the Companion. 


THE FIRST BATTLE. 


Beneath the sunshine of his eyes 
fine resolve is glinting, 
A frown across the smooth brow lies, 
Of strife and courage hinting. 


For, face to face, to-day have met, 
In unfamiliar courses, 

The strange, ——— Alphabet, 
And my small hero’s forces. 

He bends, he sighs, a puzzled pain 
Amid his dimples showing; 

Then tugs again, with might and main, 
Till victory’s ardor glowing 

Runs up its red flag to his cheek, 
And, breaking from his fetters, 

He holds with oy he cannot speak 
The first three conquered letters! 

Ah! winsome little jm | mine, 
To-day in warfare listed, 

With cheeks aglow and eyes ashine 
For one small foe resisted,— 

We who have grown more sadly wise, 
Who smile in fond derision, 

How do we know but God’s clear eyes 
From wider fields of vision, 

May watch our battlefields of life 
With tender love and sweetness, 

Yet read in triumph, as in strife, 
The same poor incompleteness! 


MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 


44> 
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FINDING HIS GLOVES. 


The minor miseries and the trifling vexations of 
life are the “little foxes” that destroy our happiness. 
The greater trials, the keener and more genuine 
troubles, often teach lessons that make us better. 
There are men who can bear with great fortitude 
losses in business, and the failure of cherished plans, 
who will storm and fume and make every one about 
them unhappy, if their dinners are served late at 
home, or they do not happen to find their hats the 
moment they want them. The distress caused in the 
world by missing shirt-buttons cannot be estimated. 


Scenes like the following are not new to many 
households in which there is a spirit of unrest and 
unhappiness, that only infinite patience and forbear- 
ance can endure unmoved. 

*“‘Where’re my gloves?” asks Mr. Bilson, as he is 
putting on his overcoat before leaving the house. “I 
must hurry right off.” 

“Where did you put them?” asks his wife. 

“On the hall-table, where I always put them.” 

“Then they must be there now.” 

“No, they’re not /” 

“T don’t see who could have touched them.” 

“T don’t, either, but they’re gone! It’s the stran- 
gest thing that I can’t”— 

“Children, jump up and help find papa’s gloves,” 
says Mrs. Bilson. 

The dinner-table is deserted, and a hurried, flurried 
search is begun by the entire household. 

“You’re sure you put them on the hall-table?” 
asks the mother. 

“I know I did; but I don’t suppose I’ll ever see 
them again. I’ve no idea I shall.” 

“It is foolish to talk so,” says Mrs. B. “We'll find 
them in some place. They couldn’t have gone off by 
themselves. aybe you dropped them in your hat; 
you sometimes do.” 

“Well, I didn’t this time; I laid them right there 
on that table. But let them go, let them go. I can 
stop down town and pay two dollars for another pair 
to have lost or thrown in the fire or ash-barrel. 
Help me on with my overcoat.” 

Mrs. B. helps her husband to _ on his overcoat, 
and as she does so cries out, ‘‘Why, Henry, here are 
your gloves sticking out of your overcoat pocket just 
where you must have put them!” 

But he goes away with a cloudy face, lacking the 
patience and philosophy most of us need at times. 
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A PANACEA. 


Colonel Bevier, of the Confederate Army, relates 
that his surgeon came to him one day, saying that he 
had one hundred and seventy-five men on the sick- 
list. Many of them were believed to be playing sick, 
and the colonel and the surgeon agreed upon a course 
of treatment. The result showed that, whatever 
progress may have been made in the science of med- 
icine, nothing is more effective, in many cases, than 
a certain very simple and old-fashioned remedy. 


Next morning at roll-call I had the sergeant-major 
form the sick in double-file, and march them to the 
doctor’s quarters, where he stood ready with a bucket 
of castor oil in one hand, a tablespoon in the other, 
and his sleeves rolled up. One hundred and eighty- 
two sturdy invalids, in open ranks, were oe Ao 
and the solemn preparations had attracted so much 
— that half the brigade were present to see 

e fun. 

The doctor angen J approached the head of the line. 

“Well, Brown, what ails you this morning?” 

*“O doctor, I have such a nervous headache!” 

“T think a dose of castor oil will help you,” and, 
with a wry face, amid the shouts of his comrades, 
Brown took it. 

“Mullins, are you sick?” 

“Yes, doctor; I have the plumbago.” 

“Castor oil is the very thing for that,” said the 
doctor, with an audible smile, and Mullins’s “‘plum- 
bago” was ased with a heavy dose. 

“Hallo, Melton! What’s the matter with you?” 

“Colic,” said Melton feebly. 

“Bad?” asked the doctor. 

“Not very. I don’t need any oil.” 

‘You must take this,” said the doctor, ‘unless you 
are well enough to go back to duty.” 

“I'll go back then,” murmured Melton, looking 
round apprehensively. 

“Adjutant,” I said, “put him on double guard for 
shamming.” 





Thus the issue was clearly defined, castor oil or ! 








double duty, and quite a number of them accepted 
the latter. The fun among the outsiders was uproar- 
ious; bad jokes flew thick and fast. The curative 
roperties of castor oil bordered upon the marvel- 
ous, for next morning not over fifty men were re- 
ported on the sick-list. 
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SHE ADAPTED HERSELF. 


Several years ago a young English bride went out 
with her husband to Montana, where he had a ranch. 
Being a true woman, she quickly fitted herself to her 
new surroundings. There were hardships to bear, and 
struggles to be made. But, though she had been 
brought up in the luxuries and comforts of an Eng- 
lish home, she took up cheerfully these daily burdens, 
and carried them with a courage and a liveliness 
that won the admiration of her husband. 


Her friends in England, to whom she wrote every 
week, pitied her and sent commiserating replies, 
lamenting that she had to labor like a slave indoors, 
and was killing herself with hard work. To their 
| *How can you doit?” she thus answered: 

“I like the work. When you have no society, and 
every one is out of doors working, you must work for 
amusement indoors. I do think this is the best sort 
of life. One feels much better and happier; and so 
would any other healthy girl. 

“Of course, washing dishes, scrubbing floors, and 
all the rest of it, does sound and seem a great hard- 
ship to people at home; but I can assure you it 
doesn’t seem so when you do it. 

“I know I would not exchange my happy, free, 
busy, healthy life out here, for the weariness and 
ennui that makes so many girls at home miserable. 
I don’t feel myself to be an object of pity—quite the 
reverse. I only wonder that more people who are 
miserable on small incomes at home don’t come out 
here and be happy. 

“What do you gain by being out here? Health 
and happiness, plenty to do, plenty of interests and 
amusements. Let us see what you lose. Society, 
and the luxury of sitting with your hands folded, 
seeing others do badly what you feel you can do 
much better yourself. 

“I am thoroughly happy with my varied occupa- 
tions and amusements, and if I have some cares (and 
who has not?), have I not many joys to counter- 
balance them? so give me my home in 


“*The West, the West, the land of the free, 
Where the mighty Missouri rolls down to the sea,’ 


and I am more than content.” 
—~+o—___——_. 
IRISH SPEECH. 


Irish speech has a mixture of picturesqueness, ex- 
| aggeration and confusion which makes it charming. 
|A writer in the London Spectator, illustrating this 
| charm, quotes several pleasant colloquialisms. A 
Kerry man said to a friend, on a very black night, as 
they were stumbling along a wooded path, “Sure, 
we'll be desthroyed with the dint of the darkness.” 


The most effective way of stating the rarity of a 
thing is to say that it happens ‘once in a blue moon.” 
| The phrase for cockcrow is “the screech of dawn” ; to 
} ng is “‘to throw a leap,” and to behave properly is 
“to have conduct.” 

An Irish lady, speaking in a rueful tone of the size 
of her feet, said, ‘‘My feet are fearfully big—regular 
cubic feet.” 

An Englishman, lunching at an Irish house, was 
shocked to hear the hostess, a ladylike woman, say to 
the footman, “John, take down that leg of mutton 
and sit upon it until the master comes in,’’—to sit 
upon being the cant phrase in that family for keeping 
a thing hot. 

The exaggeration natural to Irish speech is illus- 
trated by the description of the wonderful adven- 
tures of a horse-dealer, at a hurdle race. As he was 
leaning over the low barrier at the side of the big 
jump, stretching his neck to see the horses, it gave 
way, and before he could recover himself the whole 
field were upon him. 

“I declare to ye most solemnly,” continued the 
narrator, “that seventeen horses changed their feet 
in the small of his back; but he was a man of iron 
constitution, and the very next day he was selling 
horses at a fair in another part of the county.” 


— 
APPEAL FROM A CANDIDATE. 


The University of Calcutta is simply an examining 
body, having no staff of teachers. Great is the gen- 
eral desire in India to pass its examinations, for the 
successful candidate has a faint chance of obtaining 
some situation ina government office. The exami- 
nations are conducted in English, and this renders 
the necessary preparation very difficult for boys 
whose mother tongue is Bengali. 


So anxious are the students to “pass” that they 
frequently age to the examiner to give them the 
requisite marks, whether they deserve them or not. 
If they are unable to answer the given questions, 
os write something, whether it has anything to do 
with the matter or not. 

One candidate says his paper is poor because he 
has had an attack of fever; another says that he is 
poor, and absolutely must succeed this year. The 
following authentic letter, quoted from “Daily Life 
in India,” may give a fair idea of such appeals : 

“To the Humane Examiner—Sir: Knowing I shall 
not pass in this branch, I am writing an application 
to show your favor to me. I ama poor man, son of 
a poor family. But you may say that as I have not 
worked any single sum, how can I show favor toward 
you? But the reasons I have passed in the other 
three days, and I know not why I cannot work these 
sums. Perhaps God is on my opposite side, or my 
fortune is bad. 

“If you give me ten marks, then that will be suffi- 
cient for me. If you do not show me this favor, I 
shall lose my whole year. You see distribute pice 
(money) to poor which is of great labor; but this is 
of very petty labor, so give me the above-mentioned 
marks.” 

















+o 
AT LAST. 


Success, that magic word! Who does not long to 
emblazon it upon his shield? Young Jack had gone 
home to the farm-house for a visit, in all the bravery 
of his fashionable clothing and elaborate manners. 


“Succeed? I guess I’ve succeeded!” he answered 
to an old neighbor. 

“Done a little o’ most everything, aint ye, Jack?”’ 
queried the neighbor. 

“Yes, uncle. I begun low; begun with writing 
poetry for the magazines.” 

“Ever make much by it?” 

“Not a cent.” 

“Git much published?” 

“Not a line.” 

“Left the business then, I'll ventur’?” 

“Left it to its own destruction. Went into trade. 
Had a position in a wholesale dry-goods firm.” 

“An’ that’s what you made your money in, I’ll be 
bound?” 

“No, uncle, no! They turned me off because I 
couldn’t tell cashmere from serge. But my star has 
come up, in spite of that.” 

“Riz, has it? Well, boy, what did you scttle down 
into at last?”’ 

“Uncle,” said the prosperous young man with sol- 
emnity, ‘I simply found my niche. I gave my facul- 
ties full seope—and invented a patent boot-blacking! 
And now I sell it, wholesale and retail. All that’s 
necessary in this world is to find your niche!” 
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For the Companion. 
PUZZLING. 


“Oh, what beautiful things I found 
Hanging almost down to the ground 
From the roof of the little shed! 
They all grew after I went to bed. 
Sparkling and sparkling in the light 
Just like diamonds, clear and bright. 


“T pulled them down in a shining heap, 
I wanted all for my own to keep. 
I carried them into the 
house to play, 
And hid them carefully 


| 





Peto’s eyes sparkled, but Juliano hesitated. 

“T’ve an old pair of gloves that will do just 
e’zactly as well for me,” continued Ralph, diving 
into his pocket. 

Then Juliano consented, and Peto drew the mit- 
tens on his cold hands. Both little fellows smiled 
at each other. 

“T’m so sorry I knocked you over,” said Ralph. 
“Please, Mr. Peanutman, would you let me take 
Peto down hill on my sled once or twice? Just 
for fun! I'll steer real straight this time, honest 
and truly !” 

“Yes,” said Juliano, and now he smiled out- 
right. ‘Go ‘long, Peto! TI’ll do the roasting.” 

Peto had a long hour of fun and happiness on 
the hill, and, with Ralph for a champion, no one 
spoke rudely to him. 

“Was it wrong to give away my mittens?” 
asked Ralph of mamma that night. 

“Not if you are content to wear those old 
gloves,” said mamma. 


And Ralph wore them without a murmur till 


grandma heard of it, and knitted him a new pair. | 


Livuian L. PRICE. 


———_+or-_ ——_ 
| Little Aubrey attended the museum with grand- 
| pa, and was very much amused for some time, 
| mastodon looming above him, no arguments could 
induce him to remain longer. He was silent on 
the homeward drive, until, on nearing the gate, he 
looked pleadingly into grandpa’s face, saying, 
“Now don’t tell grandma I was scared, grandpa, 
for I was only amazed!” 


| One morning at family prayers papa read from 
|the Old Testament, “And Rehoboam slept with 
his fathers.” Little Hattie, three years old, sitting 
at his knee, looked up wonderingly, and said, 
‘‘Hadn’t he any mamma?” 





until happening to look up and seeing the huge | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


| Two-eighths of a snow-drop, that darling of spring; 

| One-eighth of a sweet-pea, purple of wing; 

| Two-sixths of a violet, perfume-filled ; 

| Two-fifths of an aster, pink and quilled; 

One-eighth of a wild-rose, that grows by the wall; 

| One-fourth of a lily, stately and tall; 

Two-ninths of a cocks- 
comb of crimson and 
gold; 





all away 

In a bureau drawer; for, 
of course, I knew 

That mamma _ would 
want to see them too. 

TI thought I’d give hera 
nice surprise, 

And how she’d smile 
and open her eyes! 

“But when she looked 
there, after a while, 

She opened her eyes, but 
she didn’t smile. 

“All her ribbons and 
lace were wet 

And spoiled—(I don’t 
understand it yet), 

There wasn’t a ruffle she 
could put on, 

And all my beautiful 
things were gone.” 

SYDNEY DAYRE. 


a te 
For the Companion. 
PETO. 


Peto belonged to Ju- 
liano, who kept the 
fruit-stand on the cor- 
ner. 

Juliano was across 
the street talking to the 
barber, and Peto was 
watching the stand 
while he turned the 
handle of the peanut- 
roaster. 

The boys on the hill 
were coasting, with 
merry shouts, and Peto 
had been watching 
them wistfully. 

Suddenly down the 
hill came a red sled as 
swift as a dart, and, 
with a quick turn, it 
ran straight across the 5 
sidewalk, and struck 
Peto’s little stool. be 

Poor Peto tumbled v7 
over, and knocked one 
leg from under the 
stand, which caused all 
the fruit to slide to- 
gether in a heap, while 
Ralph rolled off the 
sled almost on top of 
Peto. 

Both little boys 
sprang up in a hurry, 
and began picking up 
stray apples and oran- 
ges. 
“Have I hurt you?” 
exclaimed Ralph. “I " 
meant to run into that 
snowbank on the edge, 
but I steered too 
far.” 

“No,” replied Peto; 
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A srewinan sted guaid-neara feuiess alone 
}te was stiffas a vamred and eld AS A SNC 
His Qe blackas eals secined wari cieiy ene’ 
pled die at his pest” if it” took him all summer 


Butat last he appeared to be more at his ese 

Next’ his Tuser3 grew spotted and bagged at the knees 
}lis hat now pute shabby slipfed down on one side . 
fora SHOWMAN ~ Sulle lacking in pride 


Tonuly said ‘6 erygeant While you aré deep in disgrace 


removed [en you r place . 


But lo! the next mor a bewilhing surprise - 


-- Porrareil of enchantinent” had droped from The skies. 


Each tee inthe sunshine bent underawewn 
And ike bushes were teyied with delicaté down - 
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The snowman had Vanished - . 
| Put there pure and white 
A Rincss fier Laut land 
Gecied our sight. 


One-sixth of a crocus, 
braving the cold; 
One-fourth of a pink, 
with spice replete ; 
One-sixth of a clover, 
warm and sweet: 


Add these together, to 
form a name, 
Whose owner is famous 
and good and wise; 
Full many a quaint New- 
England dame 
From by-gone days she 
mikes to rise. 
(Subject of Enigma 
born February 17, 1827.) 


2. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

Historical. 

1. The name ofa pope, 
who reigned A. D. 67. 
The first bearing that 
name. 

2. The name of an em- 
peror of Rome, who 
flourished A. D. 282. 

3. The name of one of 
our presidents, who was 
born on Feb. 12, 1809, and 
died on April 15, 1865. 

4. The name of a cele- 
brated artist, who died 
on March 28, 1520. 

5. The name of a king 
of Persia, who ravaged 
part of the Eastern Em- 
pire A. D. 502. 

6. The name of an 
English cardinal, who 
died on Feb. 15, 1865. 

7. The name of an 
English essayist, who 
died on Feb, 5, 1881. 

8. The name of the last 
of the prophets, deceased 

C. 4 


9. The name of the em- 
peror of Germany, who 
flourished A. D. 1745. 

10. The name of 2 
pope, who reigned A. D. 
575; he is called “The 
Great.” 

11. The name of an 
American journalist, 
who died on Nov. 29, 


1872. 
12. The name of the 
first of four English 


monarchs bearing the 
same titles, and who 
reigned A. D. 1066. 

13. The name of a re- 
ligious imposter, who 
died A. D. 632. 

The central letters, 
read down, will form the 
name of a celebrated 
Italian artist, who died 
on Feb. 17, 1563 

FRANK SNELLING. 


ANAGRAMS. 
Winter flowering Bulbs. 
Lupyn’s Great Lilies. 
Leafy-Hill Violets. 
Chylhis Gentians. 
Calwin Primrose. 

Uhl’s Pussy Carnations. 
Tyrii Flute Bells. 
Lestelea Iris. 


Conundrums. 


What part of a house- 
hold does a half-frozen 
wren most resemble? 
The children (chilled 
wren). 

What animal is never 
old? The gnu (new). 

What serpent is like a 
little boy doing his first 
sum in arithmetic? The 
adder. 

What animal most re- 








“but the apples! All 
dirty !” 

“I’ve got thirty-four cents in my bank!” prof- | 
fered Ralph eagerly. ‘Will that be enough to| 
pay ?” | 

“You spoiled my stand, and knocked my Peto 
down!” said a gruff voice directly over his head, 
and there stood Juliano frowning at him. 

‘But he didn’t hurt,” said Peto quickly, rubbing 
an apple on his sleeve. 

“If thirty-four cents isn’t enough, my papa will 
pay you the rest, Mr. Peanutman. Won’t that 
do?” 

Ralph locked up at Juliano with such a frank 
expression that something like a smile crossed his 
face. 

“You need not pay,” he said gruffly. 
you go this time.” 

“But I ought to pay,” persisted Ralph. Thena 
happy thought struck him. 

He pulled off his warm red mittens and held 
them toward Peto. 

‘Here, Peto,” he said, “‘please take these and 
then I’ll feel better about it. Can’t he, Mr. Pea- 


“T let 





nutman ? ’cause I ought to do something !” 


For the Companion. 
A HURRIED BREAKFAST. 


Six little brown-coated birds, I see, 
Twisting red buds from my dogwood-tree ; 
Quickly the seeds from the scarlet coats 
Glide down their feather-muffled throats. 


I snatch my pencil to catch the sight, 

In a little picture for May’s delight, 

When they see a face at the window-pane ; 
And whir go a dozen wings again! 

If they only knew who scattered the cake 
About the piazzas, for their sweet sake, 

And watched their footprints with secret glee, 
They would finish their feast from the dog- 


wood-tree! JULIA P. BALLARD. 


——__+o»—___—_ 
For the Companion. 
APPLES. 


Two little girls went one day to visit their grand- 
mamma. Grandpa had just bought a barrel of 
apples, and the little ones knew it. 


| Naturally, they expected some to eat; but noth- 


ing was said about it, and there were no signs of 
| apples anywhere. 
| After a while Eva came and sat down on a little 
cricket near grandma’s feet, looking pretty sober. 
‘‘What is it, dearie ?’ asked grandma. ‘Have 
you played too hard? What're you thinking 
about ?” 


nose in a funny way, she said, with a scornful 
| little glance at her sister : 

“I ’spect, des as likely’s not, dramma, she’s 
a-finkin’ of apples!” 

Grandma thought of apples, too, about that 
time, and the little folks got their aprons full. 


—<~<9>—____ 

A SMALL Boy heard his mamma speaking of 
the high price and scarcity of butter, and seemed 
gfeatly surprised. ‘Why doesn’t you catch some 
butterflies and make some ?” he asked. 





| He also wanted to know if cats used caterpillars 


to sleep on. 


That was Pet’s chance. Wrinkling up her small | 


sembles a candle? The 
tapir. 





| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 2d line—catch. 
3d line—St. Valentine’s Day. 
5th line—Valentine. 
8th line—sunburnt, burnt, sun. 


2. Initials—St. Valentine. 


Finals —Cupid’s arrow. 
Cross Words. 
| STo1cCc N Oo R A 
| T ABU T E A R 
Tix ? IDOLATER 
ALIBI N oO 
L E D E mM E W 
E y E 8 
3. LUBRICATED 
V@unUSI LE tT 
CANCELLATE 
PILGRIMAGE 
UN DEFENDED 
IMMINEBRTLE YF 
i. fa fie eee oe 
TRANQUILLY 
PHENOMENON 
BSC REW 


a oe 
Diagonals—Longfellow, Valentine. 





4. Valentine. cu Prtnd 
UK ASE 
5. PARLE 
2 3Laz 
DPEEMS 
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papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


BULLETS IN THE BRAIN. 


It has long been known that fractures of the skull, 
with considerable loss of brain substance, do not 
always terminate fatally, if skilfully treated; but in 
such cases the injury is near the surface. A bullet, 
however, fired into the brain, generally goes through 
it, and is often lodged against or near the inside of 
the skull on the opposite side. Nearly all surgeons 
have shrunk from handling such cases. 

Dr. Fluhrer, of the Bellevue Hospital, New York, 
has successfully treated a case of the kind. A young 
man, having shot himseif in the centre of the fore- 
head, was brought to the hospital semi-unconscious, 
and with his right side and limbs paralyzed. 

The scalp having been duly turned aside, the wound 
in the skull was enlarged, and the track of the bullet 
explored. The probe, having passed in six inches, 
indicated the line of direction pursued by the ball, 
and the point at which it would have emerged was 
marked. 

At this point the skull was trephined (a circular 
piece removed by a trephine or trepan), and the ball 
was found about an inch from the skull. When it 
had been extracted by a small forceps, the probe 
could be passed quite through the head! 

The wounds healed, and the patient was wholly 
restored to health; the paralysis passed off, and the 
man resumed work in a butcher’s shop. 

The operation in the above case lasted four hours. 
There was considerable loss of blood from a wounded 
artery, which it was difficult to tie. In many cases, 
wounded arteries may be so situated as to preclude 
the possibility of arresting the hemorrhage. 

The London Lancet, referring to this case, says, 
“Cerebral surgery is in its infancy; the results al- 
ready attained have shown that it would not be wise 
at present to set any limits to its development, and 
we may therefore hope that even penetrating bullet- 
wounds of the brain may prove to be amenable to 
surgical measures.” 


| these animals takes a notion or a fancy into its head, 


| objection,—and inserting a stout stick, and twisting 





The Lancet adds another interesting case of a dif- 
ferent character. The patient had received a bullet- 
wound of the skull three or four years previous, and 
had become insane. The surgeon, having detected a 
depressed fracture of the skull under the scar, a press- 
ure on which caused intense pain, determined to ex- 
plore the seat of the injury. 

An opening was found in the skull, and a hypoder- 
mic needle being passed into the brain in four differ- 
ent directions, the last passage resulted in drawing 
off two drams of clear fluid, probably from a cyst, 
or sac, which had formed within the cerebral sub- 
stance, the pressure of which on the brain caused the 
insanity. 

In less than three hours all the symptoms of insan- 
ity vanished, and the man gave aclear account of his 
injury and subsequent career. He recovered com- 
pletely. 


a 
SHAPE OF THE SEA-BOTTOM. 


Extensive surveys of the bottom of the sea were 
made a few years ago by the English ship Challenger, 
the German ship Gazelle, and the American ships 
Tuscarora and Gettysburg. The results of these 
surveys help us to a more correct idea of the basins 
in which the oceans are contained than had been 
formed before. 

From the soundings previously taken, chiefly near 
the shore and in the more shallow parts of the sea, 
men had naturally come to the conclusion that the 
bottom was very similar to the surface of the land. 
Near the coast the resemblance holds to a good de- 
gree. 
the slope commonly continues an easy one under the 
water; where the shore is steep and high the water 
as rapidly reaches as great depth. A comparison of 
the eastern and western coasts of the British Islands 
will show the truth of this. 

But as to the more central portions of the bottom 
of oceanic basins, the idea of hills and valleys, of 
steep slopes and abrupt changes of level is not con- 
sistent with what is shown by the numerous sections 
which have been surveyed. 

The result of these surveys is to indicate that the 
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difference in level between two points as much as a 
hundred miles apart is generally so slight that an ob- 
server standing on the bottom of the sea would think 
he stood on a perfect plain. 

This view agrees well with what geologists find in 
regard to the bulk of the continents. The sedimen- 
tary rocks and beds of clay and gravel which were 
laid down at the bottom of the ocean have their 
strata arranged quite or nearly as these would be 
deposited on a flat horizontal surface. 

—_— 
A LONG NOSE. 


Its owner evidently took some pride in it, and made , 
more or less money by means of it; but, as will be 
seen toward the end of the story—which is told by 
the Rev. S. Baring-Gould—it was not without one 
very serious disadvantage. 





“Old Boots” was for a long time employed in an 
inn at Ripon. He was remarkable for a very lon 
nose curving downwards and extending an inch an 
a quarter beyond his lips, and a chin which extended 
straight before him, and almost met his nose. 

When visitors at the inn gave him a gratuity he 
received it on his chin and held it fast there with his 
nose till he deposited it in his money-box. People often 
gave him money for the sake of seeing him carry it 
about in this singular fashion. He could rub the tip 
of his nose with his chin, and used to say that if he 
let his beard grow, it would bury his nose. 

He created great diversion among the servant- 
maids by le ag | to kiss them, a feat he could 
never ye pe 1. He turned his face sideways, and 
his nose and chin caught the rosy cheeks like a pair 
of crab’s claws. But to kiss was an impossibilit . 
for when he had thus fastened the damsel, his mouth 
was open and could not be closed. 


i eos 
BREAKING TO THE BRIDLE. 


It takes observation rather than reasoning to find 
out how to get around horse-sense. When one of 


it is very little use to try to dislodge the whim by 
argument. In his “Guatemala,” Mr. Brigham gives 
his readers the benefit of his companion’s experi- 
ence: 


Frank’s little mare was a character. She took the 
saddle all right, but when he tried to bridle her, she 
rose on her hind legs and proposed a boxing-match. 

Frank, very naturally, declined, as he had no fists 
to match hers; and, as Santiago and the servants 
had been sent forward, we hardly knew what to do, 
until an old Spaniard kindly came to our aid, and 
taught us a trick. 

He tied some rope around the creature’s left ear,— 
a proceeding to which she made not the slightest 





the rope so as to have a firm hold of the ear, I was 
able to keep her down while Frank put on the bridle. 

She was perfectly still as long as her ear was in 
limbo, and did not seem to suffer; but it was useless 
to try to hold her by mane force or by the nostrils. 
Every time she was bridled we had to go through the 
same process. 

———_>—__—__ 


PANTHER AND LOCOMOTIVE. 


A singular tragedy lately occurred in Algeria, on 
the line of the railway between Bona and Constan- 
tine. Ata wild spot where the track passes through 
the gorge of Nador, a female panther had installed 
herself with her young ones, right upon the track. 
The train came up too swiftly to come to a stop, but 
the panther might easily have leaped from the track. 


She did not, however, propose to do anything of 
the sort. She was playing with her young ones at 
the time, and did not mean to have her sport dis- 
turbed, at least without a protest. She sprang upon | 
the swiftly approaching locomotive with all her | 
force. 

The blow was instant death to her. Her head and 
forelegs were cut off, and her lifeless body thrown to 
the side of the track. 

The young panthers, who, less presumptuous than 
their mother, had managed to get off the track in 
time, ran up and down the line after the train came 
to a standstill, howling at the tops of their voices. 
The body of the dead panther was taken to the sta- 
tion at Nador. 





———-+>. 
RIGHT AND LEFT. 


In these days of schools for colored people, the 
number of those who “can’t tell their right hand 
from their left” must have diminished; before the 
war it was very large. 


“Elviry,” a slave, had fallen sick, and her master 
went to inquire as to her state of health. The room 
where she ay was in total darkness, and the master, 
while speaking to her, stood outside the door. 

“Which eye is it that is swollen, Elvira?” he asked; 
and the voice of Elvira replied through the darkness : | 

‘*Marster, it’s dat eye over nex’ de barn!” 

A similar case came up in a New Orleans court- | 
room. A “colored lady” had charged one of her 
own race with assault and battery, having been struck 
on tle face with a brick. The judge, seeing no marks 
of the alleged blow, asked on which side of her head 
she had been struck. 

“Jedge,”’ was the reply, “‘she hit me on de side dat 
was todes de woods !”—Harper’s Magazine. 


——_o—__——_ 
ACQUAINTED. 
It isa very simple process for children to become 


acquainted with each other, if they are left to their 
own devices. This is the way it comes to pass: 








“Why, I did not know that you and that little girl 
had got acquainted yet,” said a Roxbury father to 
his six-year-old son, who came in from a walk on the 
adjoining lawn with the tiny daughter of the new | 
next-door neighbor. | 

“Yes, Clara and I have been ’quainted lots of 
days,” said the very small boy. | 

“‘What did you say to her first?” asked the father. 

“Oh, Clara spoke to me first. She came down by 
the chicken-house, and asked me how many prayers 
I say nights, and I told her; and then I asked her 
how many prayers she says, and she told me, and 
then we were ’quainted.”—Boston Record. 


—_»———__ 
FOR THE TONGUE. 


do well to attempt the following exercise in pronun- 
ciation : 





Where the land slopes gradually to the shore, | 


A day or two ago, during a lull in business, two 

| little bootblacks, one white and the other black, were 

| standing at the corner doing nothing, when the white 

| bootblack agreed to black the black bootblack’s boots. 

| The black bootblack was, of course, willing to have 

| his boots blacked by his fellow-bootblack, and the 
bootblack who had agreed to black the black boot- 
black’s boots went to work. 


a 
“HERE are five gold dollars,” said grandpa to little 
Harry, ‘‘one for each of your birthdays. hat more 
could a little shaver like you have to wish for?” 
ew that I was as old: as you, grandpa,” was the 
| reply. 





He who is anxious to tie his tongue in knots will | 





_THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


Barry’s Tricopherous. Does your hair come out 
in handfuls every morning? It will stop it. Try it. [Adv. 


ne Scena 
Payson’s Indelible Ink can be used with any clean 
pen. It is simple and reliable. Sold by Druggists. [Adv. 


— ep 
No safer remedy can be had for Coughs and Colds, 
or any trouble of the throat, than “Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” Sold only inboxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv, 








YOU ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST BUYING 
WIRE 


Unless our name is stamped on the frame. 
Weak imitations are in the market, and_ unscrupulous 
people are infringing our patents. We shall begin vig- 
orous litigation, and as the law makes the seller and user 
equally liable with the manufacturer, see that you buy 
the original and only mat, possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two mats in one. 
Elastic as a series of coil springs, and the only mat with 
scraping ribs at right angles with the direction walk. 
HARTMAN STEEL CO.(Limt’d) Beaver Falls,Pa. 
151 Congress St., Boston. 118 Chambers St., New York. 

107 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


ICE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 


Our Freezers are constructed to 
make the most delicious fine Ice- 
Cream, Ices and Fruit-Creams, 
in a few minutes, with little Ice 
or Labor, recipts for which go 
with every Freezer. The Ice- 
Cream produced is as nice and 
delicious as that furnished by 
the best Confectioners. They are 
also used for coolin elly, 
Blanc Mange, Custard, etc. Make 
3 to 42 quarts. For Sale by 
all the Leading Dealers. 
R 


CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
NOW READY. 


BAZAR DRESSMAKER 


For Spring and Summer, 1888. 


Every lady should have a copy for reference. No 
dressmaker can afford to be without it. Over 1,000 beau- 
tiful illustrations of the most stylish garments. The 
prevailing fashions of Europe and America. Don’t 

1 to send for a copy at once. Mailed to any 
address on receipt of 25 cents. 


JAMES McCALL & CO., 


46 East 14th Street, New York. 


CHAFFEE’S FAMOUS DRESS SILKS. 
Read this Adv. through carefully. 


25% SAVED 


By purchasing direct from the 
manufacturer. 

THE MOST DESIRABLE 
PRESENT FOR LADIES. 

All Goods warranted as repre- 
sented or Money refunded. For 
richness of color, superior finish, and 
wearing qualities, our goods are notex- 
celled by any make of “Black Silk” in 
the world, We have had 50 years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture of Silks. 

fake no mistake, but buy direct from 

the manufacturer, Samples sent free on 
application. 
Chaffee’s Braided Silk Watch-Guard, 
made from pure silk, extra length, very attractive, five 
sizes. Sample sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 15, 20, 25, 
30, and 40 cents each, according to size. 

Chaffee’s Perfection Eye-Glass Cord, made 
from pure silk, warranted not to break. Sample sent 
upon receipt of 10 cents. O. S. CHAFFEE SON, 

ansfield Centre, Conn. 

Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 
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CLUB 
RDERS 


E wish we could impress upon every reader of the 
YOuUTH’sS COMPANION who have to purchase Tea 
and Coffee, that it would be for our mutual benefit if 
they would send their orders to us. Years ago we origi- 
nated the plan of offering Premiums of Dinner and 
Tea Sets, Silverware, etc., believing that by import- 
ing and buying these premiums from the makers in large 
quantities ‘we could offer to those who could get their 
riends and neighbors to join them in ordering Tea and 
Coffee, a great deal more for their time and trouble 
than the usual 25 per cent. cash discount allowed by all 
dealers to those who buy largely would amount to. 

Many of our Premiums would cost, if bought at re- 
tail, two or three times the amount of the cash discount 
and, in nearly every instance, one-half of the amount of 
the order for which they are given. Our Premiums 
—s of the latest styles and shapes, and from the best 
makers. 

Our Teas and Coffees are the best that long experi- 
ence, and, we think, the best judgment, will procure. 

Our prices are far below any retailer’s for goods of 
the same quality. 

‘or a long time we have been asking the readers of the 
YouTnu’s COMPANION to send for our Price and Large 
Illustrated Premium List, containing cuts of our 

remiums and full information concerning our plan 
of selling Tea and Coffee direct from first hands to 
consumers. 

Nearly all have done so except You. Will YOU 
please drop us a postal, mentioning this pa r? And, 
whether you order any goods or not. it will please us to 
know that you have read our advertisement. 
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As asample of the many premiums, we offer the fol- 
h Decorate 





lowing, in Englis rated goods, with a neutral 
gray decoration upon a white body, like above cut. 
Dinner Sets of 144 pieces with an order of $30. 
Cash price without Tea or Coffee order, $12. 
Dinner Sets of 130 pieces with an order of $25. 
Cash price without Tea or Coffee order, $10. 
Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with an order of $20, 
Cash price without order for Tea and Coffee, $8.50. 
Hundreds of other premiums are fully illustrated in 
our Premium List, including Silverware, French and 
inglish China, Gold-band and Moss-Rose Dinner and 
Tea Sets, etc., Hanging and Table Lamps. We also offer 
these Premiums for sale without orders for Tea and 
Coffee, at a very small advance upon first cost. Our 
Cash sales in 1 amounted to over $30,000 for Premi- 
ums, aside from club orders for Tea and Coffee, and we 
— for an increase in 1888. 
s to our reliability, we are pleased to refer to the 
publishers of the YOUTH’Ss COMPANION. 


CREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


LADIES, ARE YOU POSTED? 


ON THE LATEST STYLES AND DESIGNS OF 


FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 


DRESS FABRICS. 


A lady in Alaska or Arizona can dress as well as one in 
Boston, by sending for our 80-page Illustrated Catalogue, 
to be issued in March, and sent FREE to any address. 
It contains full directions how to order by mail from 
the samples of merchandise which we also send FREE 
when requested. In order to secure a copy of this.book 
when issued, send in your name and address at once, to 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Scott’s Emulsion Calendar 
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for 1888, 


The above is an exact copy of our Calendar, “Lirrte PLayMates,” lithographed in beautiful 
colors. If you have not obtained one from your druggist, we will gladly mail one on receipt of 


| three (3) cents in stamps, or two for five cents. 


| 


Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil is as Palatable as 
| Milk, Remarkable as a Flesh Producer, and the recognized remedy for Consumption, Scrofula, 


| General Debility, Wasting Diseases of Children, and purifies the blood by building up the system. 
The most Chronic Cough or Cold will give way at once by its use. All we ask is a trial. Mention 


this paper. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 132 & 134 S. 5th Ave., New York. 
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For the Companion. 


NEGLECTED EDUCATIONS. 


Whose education has not been neglected ? There 
are high school graduates whose spelling is wofully 
defective, and graduates of famous universities 


who know nothing of the two languages in which | 


much of the most advanced knowledge is now 
written, French and German. The most learned 
men lament the great gaps in their knowledge of 
which they are frequently reminded, as John 
Quincy Adams was when he visited a manufactory 
in St. Petersburg. 

“T ought,” said he, “to visit a factory once a 
week, to keep myself in mind of my ignorance.” 

As we may all say with truth that our education 
has been neglected in some respects, so we must 
all pursue similar methods in supplying the defects 
of our knowledge. 

Mere reading will never suffice for the needs of 


But while he was serving as copyist in the office 
of the clerk to the Virginia Court of Chancery in 
Richmond, he became a genuine student. Besides 
studying law, he toiled hard to acquire the art of 
oratory, to which he owed his future eminence. 

Late in life, when he was addressing a class of 
law-students, he told them that he owed his suc- 
cess in his profession to a habit which he had 
formed at Richmond, when he was little more than 
@ boy. 

He would read a passage in a book of history or 
science, and then, retiring to some solitary place, 
he would declaim the substance of what he had 
read in the form of aspeech. He did this every 
day for years. Many an hour he passed every 





| horses on subjects of high import. 

Mr. Clay declared to the young men, that to this 
| early practice in speaking he was indebted, first 
for the education of his own mind, and, besides 
that, for his power to sway and influence the 
minds of others. 

There is reason to believe that Henry Clay 
derived his plan of self-instruction from reading 
“Franklin’s Autobiography,” and as Franklin en- 
joyed the great advantage of conversation with 
the wise men of Boston, so Henry Clay had the 


Chancellor Wythe. A person intent upon supply- 





an uneducated mind. The mental food which 


competent and kind advisers. 


week standing in the middle of a corn-field, in a | 
forest, or in a barn, addressing the oxen and | 


science, and in business, have been in great part 
self-educated. Many of them have worked their 
| way through great difficulties to college, and 
through college. 

| Others have pursued knowledge with no aid 
| except from books and the advice of educated 





| persons within their reach. The essential point is | 


| to have a thirst for knowledge that nothing but 
the acquisition of it can assuage. This love, this 

| thirst, no school nor college can supply, but when 

| it exists it will force a way through all obstacles 
to its gratification. 

Sometimes the desire for knowledge arises sud- 
| denly in the mind. John Bartram was a young 
| farmer near Philadelphia when Franklin was a 
rising printer there. 
giving his plough horses a rest under a tree, he 


picked by chance a daisy, as he sat on the grass, | 


and began to examine its structure. 

He was amazed to discover what an elegant and 
dainty thing it was, and he felt a pang of shame 
at his total ignorance of the marvels of nature 
among which he had passed his life. 


That very day he rode one of his plough horses | 


to Philadelphia in quest of a book that could 
explain to him the structure and growth of plants. 
| He could find but one, a great folio in Latin, of 
| which he knew nothing. He bought it, neverthe- 


inestimable blessing of the advice and example of | less, and with it a Latin grammar and dictionary, | 


| all of which he brought home on his horse, and 


| book. 


One hot day, while he was | 


81 


| the surrounding country, and this they did with 
such effect, that the natives, who are always 
abjectly poor, were reduced to extremities, par- 
ticularly when the “‘bread-gitter,” as they call the 
head of the family, was serving in the army. 
Communication with home was cut off, and 
mails were irregular and infrequent. Yet it was a 
| question whether to be glad or to be sorry when a 
mail did come, so piteous were the tales of desti- 
| tution and need that it brought. 

The early twilight was settling down, a light 
fall of snow had sprinkled the hills with white, 
the wind whistled drearily through the pine- 
trees. Shivering, the men drew closer to the roar- 
ing camp-fire, which with 

“Rude humor painted 
The ruddy tints of health 
On haggard form and face, 


That drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race.” 





Suddenly one of the group started up, and 
| dashing a letter he had been reading to the ground, 
| exclaimed, “Boys, ’m bound ter git a leave an’ 
go home fur a week!” 
“Git a leave in the face uv the Blue Jackets! 
| Why, John Rowsey, air ye crazy ?” 
“T tell you, fellers, I’m bound ter go—my wife 
an’ th’ young uns they’s starvin’, aint got nuthin’ 
| ter eat at all!” 
He groaned, as he walked away, to present his 
petition to General Breckenridge, his brigade com- 


ing the defects of a neglected education will not | in three months he began to be able to grope and | mander. 
have to go far in any part of this land to find | struggle his way to the meaning of his big Latin | 


With orderlies and adjutants on guard, it is by 


really nourishes us cannot be imbibed through a| I would urge those who desire to get knowledge 


no means easy for a private to approach his chief, 
Bartram became the leading botanist of Amer- | put a motive such as impelled Rowsey would 


glass tube, while we sit luxuriously in an easy- | upon subjects of which they are quite ignorant, | ica, spent all his days in the study and culture of | pave overcome even greater obstacles than these, 
chair. Every one has to work for an education. | to begin with the easiest primary school books, | plants, founded in Philadelphia a botanic garden | anq he was in a short time standing in the gen- 


The food of the mind has to be earned, masticated, 
digested, and assimilated, before it does us much 
good. 

Reading, it is true, has its important office in 
education, and, besides, there are various 
ways of reading. I knew a business man in 
New York who, though he could not get 
more than half an hour a day for reading, 
seemed to me to get a liberal education out 
of one book, Grote’s ‘History of Greece.” 

He sat down before this great work with 
such a keen appetite for the knowledge it 
contained ; he read it so slowly, so carefully, 
and with so much reflection; he got so many 
side-lights upon it from other sources, and 
talked about it so much with his friends, 
that he became, in the course of the two 
years during which the book occupied him, 
a truly learned man in all that appertains 
to the history and literature of Greece. 
Other readers will dawdle over books from 
youth to hoary age, and remain to the last 
ignorant and unformed. 

Franklin’s example instructs us on this 
point. When he left school for good, and 
went apprentice to his brother James, the 
printer, he was but twelve years of age, and 
nearly all he had in the way of education 
was a hunger for knowledge. 

At first, he did little but read. He spent 
all his money in buying books, as well as all 
his spare time in reading them. But he soon 
found that reading alone would not make 
him an educated person, and he proceeded to 


act upon this Ciscovery in a very rational manner. | and go on from them to the 


He took the very method which is both easiest | 
and best for boys of the present day. | 

At school he had been unable to understand | 
arithmetic. Twice he had given it up as a hope- | 
less puzzle, and finally left school almost wholly | 
ignorant of the subject. But he had no sooner | 
taken hold of business as a printer’s boy than he | 
found his ignorance of figures extremely incon- 
venient. 


When he was about fourteen he took up for the | Scientific Knowledge ?” It is a work which Charles | jt all began with picking a daisy to pieces under a | 
third time the ‘‘Cocker’s Arithmetic” which had | Darwin would have read with pleasure, and yet it | tree! 


baffled him at school, and ciphered all through it | 
with ease and pleasure. He then mastered a work | 
upon navigation, which included the rudiments of | 
geometry, and thus tasted the inexhaustible charm | 
of mathematics. 

He pursued a similar course in acquiring the | 











more advanced, just as chil- 
dren do. Many of our 
primary school books are prepared with great 
tact and skill for unformed minds, and they are 
as good for older as for younger pupils. 

How could any one ignorant of the wonderful 
things in nature around us have a better introduc- | 
tion to natural knowledge than the little book by 
Paul and Madame Bert, called “First Steps in 


is well-suited to the needs of beginners. 

A modification of this method which may be 
confidently recommended, we may call the plan 
of Abraham Lincoln, whose education beyond the 
rudiments was wholly his own work. 

We see how he proceeded with the few books | 


which Washington visited and 
Franklin admired, and served 
his country by introducing 
from other lands and zones all 
the plants and trees he could 
hear of that promised to thrive 
in the climate of the United 
States. 


BEFORE GENERAL BRECKENRIDGE. 


Seldom has there been a man who lived a love- 
lier or more useful life. He reared ason also who 
continued his work and wrote his history. And 


JAMES PARTON. 
———<~or 


For the Companion. 


THE FORTUNES OF WAR. 


The tide of war penetrated for the first time 


art of composition, in which, at length, he excelled | that he could borrow in the wilds of Indiana. He | into Kentucky in the summer of 1862. The armed 
most of the men of his time. When he was but a | was not satisfied with merely reading them, but | neutrality which the State had declared as its 
boy of sixteen he wrote so well that the pieces | copied large portions of his favorite chapters in | policy, and which it had striven to maintain, had 


which he slyly sent to his brother’s paper were | his fine handwriting, and kept on reading and | proved a failure. 


thought to have been written by some of the most | 
learned men in the colony. Indeed, he edited the 
newspaper when he was sixteen years of age, 


copying until the book was wholly his own. 
The first book that greatly kindled his mind 
was @ very foolish one, ““Weems’ Life of Wash- 


The Confederates entered the 
State, hoping and expecting to find her ready to 
come at their call. 

But she was not ready, and every inch of the 


while his brother was confined in prison for a! ington,” a book full of childish fictions; but by | ground was fought over, till step by step the 


libel. 


| reading it and copying from it in this laborious | Confederates were driven back from the Blue | 


He committed one great error in his self-educa- | and painstaking manner the boy got more educa- | Grass Region, through the dense wilderness of 
tion—he half-starved his body to buy food for his | tion out of it than many boys do from a well- | the Cumberland Mountains, on to the Great Gap, 
mind, making his dinner of a few raisins and a | selected school library ; besides training his mind, | through which the broken and routed army passed 


piece of bread. Noone more needs abundant and 
nourishing food than he who is doing mental | 
labor. 


it fired his patriotism. 
When he was nineteen years of age, he could 


| into the Valley of East Tennessee. 
| The silence of the forest was broken by the 


| “spell down” the whole county in which he lived ; | tramp, tramp of thousands of feet; the hills 


No doubt young Benjamin picked up some good he had acquired an excellent handwriting; he | swarmed with the Blue and the Gray; the divide 
meals at his father’s house during the week, or he could compose very good newspaper essays on | of the Cumberland River, in its deep, rocky bed, 
could not have accomplished what we know he politics; and had acquired a general idea of the | rolling between. Giant trees, the growth of cen- 
did accomplish in self-education. Half the stu- histcry of his country, and some notion of the | turies, were felled to make room for batteries and 


dents who ‘“‘break down” owe their failure to a 
system of nourishment which is either erroneous 
or insufficient. 

Many other noted men of the United States 


have pursued Franklin’s plan of uniting study | continued his education by studying law, and, as | boats, then transferred to wagon-trains, and when | 


leading sciences. 


| rifle-pits. ‘The scanty crops of corn and potatoes 


| eral’s tent. 
‘‘Beg pardon, general,” said the aide, ‘I tried to 
|keep the man out, but nothing would do but he 
must see you himself.” 

The young officers who filled the tent smiled 
audibly at the appearance of the ragged, unkempt, 
shoeless man, who presented himself among them. 

3ut in General Breckenridge’s veins flowed the 
blood of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and he remembered that the 
battles of the Revolution had been fought 
by just such men, and he was too polite to 
find matter for merriment in genuine distress 
however humble. With a glance of stern 
rebuke to the jesters, he turned, and with 
the same gracious, sweet courtesy that mark- 
ed his manners to every one, he said, ‘‘Well, 
my man, what can I do for you ?” 

“T would like a week’s leave, general, if 
you please.” 

“Why, my good fellow, don’t you know 
that in the face of the enemy no one can have 
a leave ?” 

“Read that, general, if you please.” 

It was a torn and soiled half-sheet of 
coarse paper. ‘The general took it, and these 
were the pencilled words he deciphered : 

“DEAR JOHN.—Can’t you come home and 
help us? We aint had nothin’ ter eat sence 
day before yesterday, cep’ some dry crusts uv 
corn-bread. The soldiers hev took everything. 
They’ve kilt the cow, an’ the meal’s all gone; if 
you can’t come soon we'll all be starved. 
Good-by, an’ God bless you if I don’t see you 
no more. MARY.” 

No petition from high official had ever 
moved General Breckenridge as did that 
simple little letter. 

‘My poor fellow,” said he, laying his 
hand on the soidier’s shoulder, ‘I will in- 
dorse your petition and send it up to head- 
quarters. You know that when we are so 

near a battle as now no one but the commanding 
| general can grant a leave, but you shall have it if 
| I can get it for you.” 

“God bless you, general!” sobbed the poor fel- 
| low, as he sank on his knees. ‘God bless you, 
and thank you kindly !” 

There were few dry eyes in the tent as Brecken- 
ridge read the letter to the officers who surrounded 
him, after Rowsey had gone, and he lost no time 
in sending it with his own indorsement to Bragg. 

John Rowsey slept with troubled dreams of love 
and Mary, and awoke, stretching out his arms 
and crying, ‘I’m a-comin’, Mary, I’m a-comin’!” 

“Pore feller!” said his comrades, ‘he’s all 
dazed wi’ his trouble.” 

“A message for private John Rowsey, Com- 
pany E, —th, K. V. M.,” called out a gay-looking 
officer, galloping down the line. 

Flushed with hope, he came forward, received 
the packet, and tcre it open eagerly ; but when he 
saw his wife’s letter inclosed with General Breck- 
enridge’s indorsement, while across the paper were 
written the fatal words, ‘‘“Request disallowed,” he 
dropped heavily to the ground. 

“T tell yer, boys, I must go!’ he said an hour 
or two later to a group of friends. 

“But yer’ll be caught!’ 

“Ef I am they can’t do nothin’ but shoot me, 
| an’ I’d ruther be dead than stay here. Good Lord, 
| you dun no what ’tis ter feel as them as yer love 
| better’n yerself’s starvin’ ter death, an’ you can’t 


” 





This knowledge and these accomplishments he | were soon exhausted, and forage for man and do nothin’ ter help ’em!” 


had obtained while working hard for his living in 
the rudest labors of the Western wilderness. He 


| beast became every day more scarce. 


| Supplies were brought up the river on steam- | 


with reading. Henry Clay was a case in point. we all know, he obtained, while still a young man, |the roads became impassable, were carried on 


His mother being left a widow with seven children, 
could send this promising boy only to a common 
country school, where he learned to read, write, 


a high rank at the bar of his State. 
Many other examples could be given without 
going beyond the borders of the United States. 


| pack-mules. 
| So the advancing Federal Army under Burn- 


side had no lack. But for General Bragg’s men, 


and cipher a little. That was the whole of his Fully one-half of the Americans who have ac- | who were retreating, weary, discouraged, footsore, 


schooling. 


quired distinction in politics, in literature, in 


and ragged, there was no recourse but to ravage 


| After that no one said anything to hinder him, 
but all gave him money to help him. 

“Give my respects to General Breckenridge, 
Jim,” he said to a comrade, as he started, ‘‘an’ 
thank him fur what he tried to do fur me, an’ tell 
him I hed ter go.” Then he turned and walked 
quietly down the line, into the thick woods pa- 
trolled by the boys in gray. 

Past the first and second sentry he went unchal- 
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lenged, no one taking notice of the man who 
walked along so coolly, and seemed to be minding 
his own business. Only one more picket, and 
then—freedom and Mary, when— 

*“‘Who goes there ?”’ called a stentorian voice. 

**A friend.” 

«Advance and give the countersign.” 

A dash through the woods was the only answer. 
What odds, however, had one against half-a- 
dozen? The sentry’s gun gave the alarm, and 
John Rowsey was surrounded and lodged in the 
guard-house. 

The tidings soon penetrated to the little group 
who were so anxiously awaiting the result. 

“Sarves him right,” said a 
burly Tennesseean, “fur de- 
sartin’ his country’s flag.” 

“Shet up, Jake Larkins! 
Country’s well ’nough, but if 
them what’s bone o’ yer bone’s 
a-starvin’, an’ a-cal- 
lin’ fur ye, I reckon 
ye wouldn’t be a- 
thinkin’ "bout coun- 
try,” said Jim, as he 
strode off to Breck- 
enridge’s quarters. 

“Ts itany use, Gen- 
eral, do ye think, 
axin’ fur a pardon? 
I knows as it’s a 
mighty bad case, but 
jes’ ye think what 
was pullin’ the pore 
feller t’other way.” 

“T'll see, I'll see,” 
said the general, with 
a tremble in his voice. 
‘““My God, I wish I had given him the leave, and 
taken the risk myself!” 

And “see” he did, for he got up a petition which 
was signed by half-a-dozen brigade commanders ; 
but all to no effect. 

“Deserter John Rowsey to be shot at high 
noon,” was the sentence issued. 

The prisoner sat in the guard-house, trying to 
write a letter by the dim light of a slut, as they 
call the lights used in the mountains. It is a rude, 
iron cup on a stem, and is filled with lard, in 
which a twisted strip of cotton serves for a wick. 
As he was writing, General Breckenridge opened 
the door and came in. 

“My poor fellow, I am sorry for this!” 

“TI knowed you’d be, General, I knowed you’d 
be. I love my country, too, but I couldn’t: help 
doin’ it. I was bound ter go, you see.” 

“Is there anything I can do for you ?” } 

“Tf you'd find my Mary, General, an’ tell her | 
how I tried ter come, an’ give her this letter, an’ | 
if you could help her a bit.” 

“TI will, I will,” was the answer. 
her myself.” 

“An’, General, you don’t think I run away cos 
I was a coward ?” 

“A coward? No!” and the kindly blue eyes 
shone with moisture. 

“I aint afeard ter fight, an’ I aint afeard ter die, | 
but there’s some things as takes the heart outer a 
feller.” 

“T’ll tell Mary that you died like a brave man,” 
said the General, as he grasped the horny hand of | 
the soldier. . 

“Bless you fur that word!” cried the other, 
springing up eagerly. ‘An’ God bless you now | 
an’ alwiz, an’ keep you frum trouble like mine!” 
And there they stood hand in hand, the general 







| 


“T will find 


| cheerful, 


| knowledge. The “extenuating circumstances” | 
that availed naught at the camp on the Cumber- 
land may have weighed heavily at the bar of 
heaven. 

When General Breckenridge sought out that | 
once happy little home on the spur of Pine Knob, | 
he found only an empty and deserted cabin. | 
| Whether Mary had heard the sad tidings, and 
gone to the settlement in the valley away down 
below, or whether she had wandered into the wil- 
derness in pursuit of sustenance for herself and 
little ones, and perished there, no one will ever 
know. S. L. Youne. 

- ——~+o+—__—— 
FEBRUARY WINDS. 

The fireside for the crickets, 
The wheat-stack for the mouse, 


When trembling night winds whistle 
And moan all round the house. 


—Allingham. 
———__+e»—___—_- 


For the Companion. 


FOUR DRINKS. 


Policeman Number Sixty-seven was an 
older and more thoughtful man than is 
usually found on the municipal force. He 
was retained, in spite of his gray hairs, be- 
cause of his stanch integrity. He was apt, 
in his leisure moments, to look below the 
misery and crime which came in his way, 
to find their cause. 

“T was once standing in front of Tuft’s 
Saloon,” he said one day, ‘“‘when the bar- 
keeper set down a blue bottle on the counter, 
and said, “fhere are just four drinks in 
that.’ It occurred to me I'd like to trace up 
them four drinks—where they went and 
what they did. 

‘“‘Well,” continued the policeman, “a woman 
got the first glass. She wasn’t an old woman, nor | 
used to whiskey ; about thirty years old, had been | 
pretty once, and accustomed to hav- 
ing a gay time, I suppose. She was 
on her way home now from a day’s 
hard work, tired, and cold, and the 
whiskey was a temptation. It would 
take the place of the dance and 
theatre and fun. She turned down 
into a by-street, and stopped at the 
door of a snug, 
little house. 

“T knew her 
husband, Crafts, 
the carpenter, a 
hard- 
working fellow. 
He opened the 
door, and her ba- 
by ran out to meet 
her. She struck it 
down to the 
ground with an 
oath. Her hus- 
band looked at 
her, and fell back 
as though he, too, had been 
struck. Then he picked 
up the child, and carried 
it into the pretty, warm 
room. I saw the mother 
lying stretched across the 
hearth, as though she were 
dead. 

“The second drink out 
of the bottle, the bar- 
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and gentleman, and the uncouth mountaineer, | keeper told me, was given to old Stacy. He is | 
whose ideas were limited to his native hills. Of| nigh seventy, and soaked with liquor; blood, | Who have had no experience in the management of 
one blood hath He made all the inhabitants of the | stomach, and brain poisoned by it. There’s not a | Poultry should begin in a small way, and add to their 


earth. 

Around a large, partially cleared space, where 
the stumps of the trees showed 
that the wilderness had but lately 
given away before the advance 
of man, the battalions were 
drawn up to see—what ? 

One solitary man standing in 
the centre of the circle, with 
eyes blinded, a target for the 
bullets of half-a-dozen bright, 
glittering rifles fifty yards away. 

“T’ll not do it,” said one. “I 
came to fight the enemy, 
and not to murder a defence- 
less man.” 

“Orders is orders,” said 
another, ‘‘and he’s a de- 
serter.” 

‘‘Deserter indeed! Would 
n’t vou have done the same 
in his place ?” 

“Well, I wasn’t in his place, and how do I know 
what I would have done if I had been?” with 
which piece of philosophy he turned away. 





healthy atom of flesh left in his body, not a good | ® 


feeling in his heart, nor manly thought in his head. 
| This drink only helped, with all the liquor that hg 
has drunk, to kill him surely inch 
by inch. 

“By this time I had got back to 
the saloon, and in a few moments 
I saw a young man named Waters 
stop for the next. He had been 
drinking already, I called to him. 
I used to know Waters, a young 
clerk with a good salary, had a 
nice, little home, and pretty wife 
and babies. He’s quarrelsome in 
drink, and a glass or two upsets 
him. 

‘“*Waters,”’ I said, “‘don’t drink 
that; you’ve had enough. 

“But he laughed, took his 
drink, and went down the street. 
A few minutes later I heard a 
row going on and followed him. 

He had picked a quarrel with one of his friends 
and shot him dead. Waters was sentenced to ten 
| years ; his home is broken up, his wife takes in 
| washing to keep her children from starving. 


there is not a drop of liquor which goes out of | 


comfort, ill-temper, misery, disease, poverty and | 
disgrace into some wretched, unfortunate home.” 


—— +O 





For the Companion. 


WORK FOR WORKERS. 
Egg and Poultry-Raising. 


In these days of labor competition, and conse- 
quent low wages, when the cities and villages are 
overflowing with workmen of every craft, a large part 
of whom must necessarily be idle most of the time, | 
the practical question arises, What is the remedy? 

This question is being widely discussed, but no very | 
satisfactory answer has been found as yet. There 
are partial answers of an eminently sensible nature, 
however, and one of these I wish to bring before the 
Companion readers, especially before those who live 
in country towns. There is no reason to doubt that 
almost every kind of business in our cities is over- 
supplied with workmen, that is, for every day’s work 
to be done, two men, 
presumably, stand ready 
to do it. The services of 
one only can be employ- 
ed, while the other must 
be idle. 

This surplus of work- 
men is shown when @ 
large strike occurs. If 
there is no intimidation, 
the strikers’ places can at 
once be filled with new men who must come from 
the ranks of the unemployed. It seems absurd, 
then, for any one to leave the country hoping to | 
obtain employment where so many, some of them 
skilled workmen, are standing ready for any vacant 
position. 

Unless one is thoroughly skilled in some kind of 





| trade or occupation it is foolish to expect success in 


competition with such numbers. 

In considering whether it is more profitable for 
those who are now in the country to remain there, or 
to turn to the cities for employment, 
it must be borne in mind that small- 
er profits are as valuable in the 
country as larger returns in the 
cities, because expenses are much 
less in the one case than in the other. 
The profit of labor does not depend 
so much upon a greater rate of 
wages, as upon the relative propor- 
tion between wages and expenses 
and it is unquestionably true that, 
for the ordinary workman, the pro- 
portion is in favor of the country. 

What occupation in the country is 
not already over-crowded? 

The production of eggs and poul- 
try for city markets. 

While the United States is obliged 
to supplement its own egg supply 
by importations from Canada and 
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best. It should consist of grain, both whole and 


| Tuft’s Saloon which does not help to carry dis- ground, meat, bone meal, a little red pepper, and 


some vegetable food. To keep in good condition the 
fowls will need some green food, such as cabbage. 

One poultry-man suggests that a cabbage be sus- 
pended a little above the heads of the fowls to pro- 
vide the requisite green food, and also exercise, which 
they must have to be good layers. Grain scattered in 
the light soil of their yard, or in heaps of chaff will 
also afford them exercise when scratching for it. The 
food should be varied from day to day, but must be 
given with regularity. 

Pure water must be kept within reach, and in winter 
it should be warmed a little. 

The temperature of the room in which fowls are 
kept should never reach the freezing point, no matter 


| what the weather may be. The quarters must be so 


warm, the food so nutritious, and the care so good, 
that eggs can be produced all winter long, since they 
bring a higher price at this season. 

A proper temperature can usually be obtained with- 
out resorting to artificial means. If the room be 
made tight by sheathing 
and double boarding, 
and plenty of windows 
be provided through 
which the sun can shine, 
the temperature will 
usually be high enough. 

There must be a plenti- 
ful supply of small gravel 
and pounded _ shells, 
either clam or oyster. 
The gravel is necessary 
for the proper digestion 
of food, and the pounded 
shells will provide material from which the egg-shells 
will be formed. 

After six months’ experience with a flock of this 
size, if the business prove profitable, it can be en- 
larged. In such a case, there must be a division of 
the birds, since it is not well to keep more than twen- 
ty-five or thirty in one flock. If a large building can 
be had, numerous rooms can be partitioned off, giving 
each flock the same advantages of sunlight, space, 
and yard-room. 

In a large, square building, only the space upon the 
southern side could well be utilized. If a house is to 
be built for the purpose, the accompanying plans 
may afford suggestions for its construction. 

It can be built to any length desired, giving a 
greater or smaller number of pens. In this plan, the 
building consists of a row of pens with a walk running 
the length of the building. The partition forming 
the inside of the walk should be of narrow slats or 
wire-netting to allow the sunlight to enter the pens 
from the two windows opposite each. 

One long and one short roof are used, the glass in 
the windows of the short roof to be fitted as in the 
roofs of green-houses, thus allowing water to run off 
freely. 

Such a house should be made air-tight by matched 
boarding, sheathing paper and clapboards, or sheath- 
ing and double boarding. Cold air flues should extend 
from the roof to the floor to admit fresh air, and ven- 
tilators should be placed in the roof to give outlet to 
the impure air. 





Europe, there will be a good mar- 
ket for all that can be produced at 
home. The official reports for 1886 
show an importation into this 
country of sixteen million, ninety- 
two thousand, five hundred eighty- 
three dozens of eggs. Could these 
be obtained from foreign countries 
as easily, even, as from this, the 
choice would always be for those 
produced here, because of their 
greater freshness, a very desirable 
quality in this article of food. 

Then, too, poultry is in demand 
for the table during the whole year, 
but particularly in the spring and 
summer months, when prices are 
highest. 

Now as to the practical part of the business. Those 


ocks as they gain experience in the care of them. 
Many of the Companion readers may have formed 


The same care must be given to each pen, however 
| great the number, as would be given to a single flock 
of birds. 

Where a large number of fowls is kept, it will pay 
| best to send the eggs directly to a city dealer, rather 
than sell them to the local trader. In this way, the 
middleman’s profit can be saved, and if the eggs are 
always sent fresh to market, a high price can be ob- 
tained. Fresh eggs will readily command a number 
of cents more per dozen than the common stock. If 
a reputation for a good article is once established the 
highest prices can always be secured. 

The successful rearing of chickens for market is a 
work that must be learned by experience. Let a few 
be reared at first. They must be protected from 
dampness and fed often upon bone and muscle-devel- 
oping food—ground oatmeal is especially good for 
this purpose. 

When experience has been gained, and it is desired 
to make the raising of chicks an important part of 
the business, mid-winter hatching with an incubator 
| for the spring and summer markets can be attempted, 

cautiously, for the success of artificial hatching is not 





| the idea, from a casual observation, that there is but | yet assured. 


little profit in this business. This is unfortunately 
true in many cases, but such a result is due, not to 
the business itself, but to the careless way in which 
it is managed. 


| The desirable qualities in a fowl are early maturity, 
| good size, prolific production of eggs, and good, 
| motherly instincts. While nearly every breed pos- 


sesses some of these qualities, it is 



































Before any one engages j} : i i T T 7? generally agreed that the Plymouth 
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in egg production or poul- ; : 3 5 : ; Rock combines such a goodly num. 
try-raising, a firm deter- : § E : ; ber of them, as to make it one of 
mination should be made ; J ; F, i 3 é ; 2 ; the very desirable breeds. Not so 
|that the work shall be ; @ : & ; 3 ¢ : @ 4; much depends on the breed, how- 
carried on ina business-like: . : oN ~ ~ H ~ : ever, as upon the feeding and care. 
and common-sense manner, :‘ ; : The following is a brief 
and that strict attention summing up of the impor- 
and care shall be given to oY 24 e2 a a & & tant points to be remember- 
all parts of it. Otherwise, g sie: iz: $= |S= |i ed. A beginner should pur- 
failure may naturally be = 7s as whale Tei é E chase only a small flock. 
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We will suppose that you experience shows such a 





The signal given, a flash, a discharge, a muffled| ‘There was one drink left in the bottle. An| 
scream, and all was over. No one noticed that | hour later a young lad came in, a bright-faced boy, | 


one of the shots was fired into the air. 
General Breckenridge’s face grew whiter and 


| the son of Doctor Bunker. 
| now. 


He’s about sixteen 
I’ve watched him grow up since he was a 


whiter, as he sat immovable on his horse at the | baby in his pretty, lace dresses. I know what he | 


head of his troops and watched the preparations. 
And when the faint cry Was heard, he fell to the 
ground in a dead faint. 

What mattered it to the thousands in that camp, 
who might themselves meet death in the next 
twenty-four hours, that one soul had gone on 
before? But, happily, there is One who says that 
uot a sparrow falls to the ground without His 


is to his mother. They have but this one child. I 
| think they never hear of a good or great man that 
they do not fancy Jim will be like him. 
| street, with a red face and leering, stupid eyes. He 
| is on the same road as Waters and old Stacy. 
| They are a little ahead of him. 

“TI only traced up those four drinks; but I know 





have begun with a flock 

of twenty-five fowls, not over one year old. They 
should have a room, at least, eight by ten feet, and if 
larger, so much the better. This room should have a 
southern exposure, with large windows that will 
admit the sun all day long. The room should be 
made tight against wind and moisture, which are 
enemies to the fowls. There must, however, be ade- 
quate ventilation at the top. These remarks apply 
especially to the winter season. 

Before the fowls are placed in the room, it should 
be completely whitewashed within. The perches, 
nests, and every crack und cranny must be completely 
covered with whitewash to guard against vermin. 

As large a yard as possible should be provided out- 
side the house. It should not be less than fifteen by 


twenty-five feet, for twenty-five birds, and larger if | 


possible. The fence can be made of laths nailed to 


“He tossed off the drink, and went down the rails, which should be secured to posts driven into the 


ground. 

A fence of wire-netting is now manufactured and 
sold at a reasonable price. 

Corn is probably the cheapest food for fowls; but 
it cannot be used alone. A mixed diet is found to be 





course to be profitable. 

The inside of the pens must be kept scrupulously 
clean, and free from bad odors. They should be thor- 
oughly whitewashed before the fowls are placed in 
them, and occasionally afterwards. 

Fine dust should be provided for dust baths, as in 
this way fowls keep themselves free from vermin; 
gravel and shells must also be furnished, and a plen- 
tiful supply of fresh water. A variety of food should 
be given, and the fowls made to exercise as much as 
possible in securing it. 

The atmosphere must be kept dry and always above 
freezing point. While providing ample opportunity 
for the ingress of fresh air, see to it that all the im- 
pure air has a chance to escape. 

Profits will depend largely upon the good judgment 
and care paid to the business. 

The beginner cannot hope to obtain the best results 
at once; but any one who engages in this work can 
| take comfort in the belief of one of our prominent, 

practical poultry-men, based upon his own experi- 
| ence, that, with proper care and close attention to the 
| best methods of management, a profit of two dollars 
| a year may be expected from each hen. 
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It is sometimes urged that a small flock may indeed | 
pay at this rate, but that the rate will decrease with | 
additional numbers. This would be true if large 
numbers were kept in one flock; but if the whole 
number be separated into flocks of twenty-five, and 
the same scrupulous care given to each flock as to the 
one, there is no reason to doubt that the profits will 
be nearly proportional. 

It is impossible, in an article of this length, to give 
concise directions for starting in the business. bape 
most to be hoped is that attention may be drawn to 
this branch of industry, which may very properly be | 
taken up by young people who have a living to make, | 
and who are not skilled workmen in any trade, or by 
boys and girls who are not thrown upon their own | 
resources, but desire some interesting occupation | 
that will bring them profit. If properly managed, | 
this work will not only yield profit, but will lay the 
foundation of business habits that will be invaluable. 

There is a chance here also for a multitude of | 
women who must work, a chance to gain both health | 
and money in a way that requires but a small outlay | 
for a beginning. WEBB DONNELL. | 
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DISCIPLINE. 


In the light of modern devotion to liberty, one 
feels inclined to doubt whether the Spartan mother 
who counselled her son to return from battle “with 
his shield or upon it” showed more heroism than 
many another patriot who may not attain to world- 
wide fame. To cap her words there lies ready at 
hand the equally stern act of an American father. 





During the Mexican War, a question arose whether 
a regiment of volunteers, under General Johnston, 
should not disband before the end of their specified 
six months service unless they should re-enlist for a 
further period. The matter was put to vote, and the 
majority being in favor of disbanding, the regiment 
was at once broken up. Only a few of the men re-| 
enlisted in another regiment. 

Many of the soldiers who were thus relieved from 
service went home merely for a short furlough, in- 
tending to return to the ranks after their energies 
had been recuperated by domestic life. One of them, 
a brave but rather carelesss young man, the son of a 
famous Texan patriot, sought his home with the rest. 

Full of joy at the sight of familiar ground, he was 
hastening from the beach at Galveston to his father’s | 
house, when he noticed the old gentleman regarding | 
him from the front porch. When the young soldier 
had approached within speaking distance, the father, 
in tones unexpectedly severe, ordered him to halt. 

“What are you doing here, sir? Your six months 
are not up.” 

“No, father; but the regiment has disbanded and 
the men have gone home. I thought I would come | 
and see you, and then go back.” 

“Has Ge ne ‘ral Johnston come home?” 

“No, sir.’ 

“Then go back. You can’t come in here.” 

The son returned on a schooner, and was in time 
to join the army in its attack on Monterey. 
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Distress after eating and other dyspeptic symptoms 
are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. (Adv. 
arsenic 





Look out of your windows, and look out that they | 
are furnished with Shade Rollers having the name of 
Stewart Hartshorn in script on label. (Adv. 





“HOME EXERCISER,"for Brain Work- 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 

Takes but 6 in sq. floor-room, 
scientific, durable, c ompre hen- 
“HOME 
LTU 






Youths: 
Gymnasium. 
new, 
sive, cheap. Send for Cire’r. 
- Pattthst 2 HYSICALC kK 
6K. c AC 

D.L.Dowp. Wm. B! , author of “How to Get Strong. % 
says of it:—“I never s. aw any other I liked half as well.” 


a fine complexion cannot be too 


LADIES careful in selecting their toilet soap. 


HAMBLER’S VEGETABLE MEDICATED SOAP 


stands pre-eminent for healing, softening, and beau 
ing the skin; and for the complexion is inv aluable. 
Sold by first- Class druggists, but some try to sell other 
soaps not so good, because they make a larger profit; in 
that case, send us 25 cts. in postage stamps, mentioning 
Companion and will send a cake by return mail. Address 
HAMBLER MFG. Co. 313 & 315 N.20th St. »Philadelphia, Pa. | 


AYER’S PRIZES. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., | 
offer the following Prizes, open to! 
all Pe capa 


PENMANSHIP. I. Ten Dollars for the best copy 
of above sentence, legible within smallest soem, in one 
line. II. Five Do lars for second bes | 

1.0 fear’s subscription to “The Youth’ 's Com- 
th of the five next best. 


IV. Ten Dollars for the largest num- 

















who wish to improve and preserve 













SPELLING. 
ber E nglish words spelled from the letters contained in 


the words “‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”’ | 
‘ive Dollars for second largest. } 

VI. One Year’s subscription to “The Youth’s Com- 
panion” tO each of five next largest. [No single letter | 
repeated. No word counted not found in Webster or | 
Worcester. In case of lists otherwise equal, preference 
will be given to best penmanship.) 

{2 Sheet containing words or writing must be signed 
with name and address of competitor. No competitor 
entitled to more than one prize. Competition closes 

ay 1, 1888. Announcement of prize-winners will a 
pe ar in “The Youth’s C ‘ompanion,” soon after above da’ fe. 
Address ‘‘Ayer’s Prizes. Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass.” If further ‘partic ulars are Srequired, | 
inclose 2-cent ab etamp f to same address 


~ GOLD MEDAL, a. 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 











cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Vv. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





cal, costing less than one cent @ | 


Are BEST for all 
soils and climes, 


esi 

ripe int Sods. Ths. 

10c. nage 
blanches 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. _ 


Meee e200, F 


12 Papers in all, each containing mixed vari- 

eties of the sort named Verbena. ay 

Phlox. Candytutt Balsam, Petuni ez 
cam. Mornin ng Giory, Mignonette, 8. 


v VEGETABLE. 


0 Packets LE GI tested seeds free 
receipt of 2 _ . eres 
‘omato. ettuce, Cabba 
Cucumber, Radish, atcan ta 








Both of the above Trial offers sent free by mail 
on ssout t of Fa cents. Our stocks are choice, 


fresh and true to nam: me aoae ban ao ey aero our 
Ei hth illustrated S 


SPRINGFIELD SEED CO Springfield, 0. 
Over 6,000,000 PEQPLE USE 
SEE EDS 


D.M. M.FERRY&CO. 









‘ddress WD. M. 


NOTICE. 


THE PROPRIETOR OF 


WILBOR’S COD-LIVER OIL & PHOSPHATES 


does not profess to compete in price with those 


h°- Cheap and 


FERRY 200, Detroit, Mich. 





RANCID 


Ba mye on of COD-LIVER OIL “ie. are tried 
to be palmed off as being as good as WILBOR’S by 


MERCENARY DEALERS, 


Because they can make 5 cents more a bottle on them. 
Therefore be careful, as you value your health, and get 


DB i factured 
RA.) Te TT BOe CENTS, BOSTON, MASS, 





| SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, | 








The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates, 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work, Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDCWICK BROS., MIONMOND, IND. 

EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
300 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


camber 


CALENDAR 


Jubilee Edition, isss. 


ea 
of one packet of Dreer’s 
Golden Cluster Wax 
Bean to every one who 
mentions this 


issued of S coda, Fiants, 
een oe overs garden 
requisite, containing two 
colored | plates and hundreds 
B of engra’ 

Ml tions for cultivation. 
LY 8} able to all who plant 

By AS, A. oe ee, 











SCOTT'SFLOWERS | 


9 Years’ Experienc 
oommeeagens nce 7 R 


Bere Nove ‘ghee des r at bea’ i. uty. leeennaee? 
° San +d oice New Ro 
pail atect 8s. Send for it now. ROBER 


S.fF Se et ger Geer. LANTS,BuULES ity, 


ScutT & $ ‘ON, Philadeiphia, Pa. 





| now, and take advantage of the greatest offer of the kind ever made. 





PERCHERON HORSES. 


FRENCH COACH HORSES. 


























More Imported and Bred than by any other Eight Establishments. 
5Si1 PuRE-BREDS NOW ACTUALLY ON HAND. 
Experience and Facilities Combined for Furnishing Best Stock of Both 
Breeds at Reasonable Prices. 250-page Catalogue, with History of Breeds. Address 
M. W. DUNHAM, Wayne, Du Page Co., Illinois. 
Will be sent 7 ¢ all who write forit. It is a Hand- 
some Book o -, With hundreds of Rat ns, 
potered Plates, and wile oan about the BEST GARDEN, 
FA FL Bulbs, Plants, and Valuable 
New Books on Oe ics. x describes RA 
NOVELTIES in VEGETABLES and “LOWERS, of real value, 
Sy E Ee D = cannot be obtained a, = address ay a postal for the most 
iRPE FE & publishe 
Ww. ATLEE BURPE & 'CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELEVEN PACKETS OR 25 CENTS. 
HOICE FLOWER SEEDS 
or money, we will 
kt. each of the fol- 
Seeds: ASTERS, Dwarf 
mixed. EASA, Perfection, fine 
MAN PANS 
X DRUNMO 


d Valuable 


-\ Frenc met, 
double, DIANTHUS, 
ties. GIANT GER 








—~_ 
very rare, TatpEna. all fire shad 
ZINNIA, bri i] colors. A Splendid Everlasting Flower. 
6 beautiful Woon Flower,the mostelegantclimbe 
BARBADOES DE scQ (ane Goose! ) excellent for 
\ st year from seed 1 pkts, 2 
y with directions for culture. Our beautiful 96 
each order. Address SAMUEL WILSO 


GREATEST AND BEST OFFER oF THE SEASON! 








@ accompanies 
P Sochantcoville, Bucks Co. Pa.’ 














READ IT 13 Packets CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS for only 50 cts. 
We make the offer as an inducement for you to try our 
TH ROU CH Seeds. We want to give new customers an idea of their 


superior quality. Wewant to introduce them into thou- 
sands of new homes this season, that ee may test them 

and judge for yourselves. The Collection contains a 
acket of each of the following new and choice vegeta- 


91.0 


Prined. [sweet and delicious. 





FOR TRIAL. les—Radish, rlet_ But the earliest; crisp 
and tender. Pepper, | Golden len Upright, new, rich, 
golden yellow. Squ ina, 





new, fine- 

Cabbage, Earl Express, a week earlier oy an e ¥, Celery, White 
Frame, a magnificent new self-blanching ’ sort. mion, Silver King, new, larger than any other, sweet and 
tender. *Carrot, St. Vallery, a large, beautiful variety, fine for table. Cneumber, Evergreen, extra long, 
very handsome, tender and crisp. ett: uce, Silver Ball, silvery white color, rich, buttery, and delicious. 


Watermelon, Hungarian Honey, richer and sweeter than any other. Muskm: elon, Champion Market, 
one of the most handsome, rich, sweet flavor. Tomato, Turner Hybrid, enormous size and fine ey, The 
ry, the earliest of all sweet corn. The 13 packets for 50 comte. collections for Order 


y handsome catalogue Oe Miants and 


CHARLES A. REESER Clnnisfallen Greenhouses), SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


END YOURADDRES 
) 56 PACKETS 


hoe D S 


Send your address on a £ postal card and allow us to 
mail you 36 packets of Choice Flower Seeds, includ- 
ing Extra Large coat Striped and Spotted Petunia, Giant 
Rose Aster, Double iadem Pink, Verbena, Heliotrope 
Chrysanthemum, Phlox, ete., from which you may selec 
such as you desire at one-half the usual catalogue prices, 
and return those not wanted. The Seeds we guarantee 
teed. imported from the celebrated gardens of Benary, 

Germany, and are first-class in. every respect. 
The packets are ele ey colored from nature. We as 
this surprising offer in good faith, and will do exactl 
we advertise. Rement yer, the Seeds Shemesives wil be 
sent you. We do not issue a Catal ogue. Remember, 
also, the Seeds are not free, but sent for selection, at half-, 
price. You may act as agent and sell those not wanted or 
return them. A Premium is offered with the Seeds. 

We want you to buy your Seeds at our low price 
Thousands are applying daily, and our stock is limited: 
Write plainly, at once, your name, residence, county, and 
state, on a postal card. You will not regret it. Address 


goes with 
each order. 


SEEDS 











READ 
CAREFULLY 
OUR 
New MetHop 
























| ge intend planting whe one ROSE ora single pack- 
ona of Flower Seeds we SPECIALLY RE- 
~ QUEST you to write for our New Cuide, 
Fi00 pp.. elegantly illustrated, Free to All. 
— gives plain and sory directions for growing Roses, 
BHardy Plants, Bulbs, Flowers from Seeds, &c. It 
tY describes Over 1,500 distinct varieties of Roses, Hardy 
Plants, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Lilies, 
Tube-Roses, Cladiolus, Tuberous Begonias, Fuschlas, New 
Moon Flower, Our Finest Tested Flower Seeds, Our Wonder- 
ful Ornamental Vegetables. Over 500 varieties of Roses alone—the 
Newest, Rarest and Best. All the Latest Novelties and Stand- 
ard Sorts in different sizes, quantities and prices to suit all pur- 

oses and localities. Choice selected collections of bey 

lower Seeds, Bulbs, Vines, &c., $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, $20, 
$50, or any amount desired. We are admitted to be the LARCEST ROSE 
CROWERS in the United States; have been established 3O xe ars, 
and use 60 Large Greenhouses for Roses alone, and offer the 
Largest Stock, Best Quality and Lowest Prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Orders sent safely by mail or express to all points. 


-| THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, WEST GROVE, PA. 


ROSES 


PLANIS 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Rarest New. Choicest Old. 


The aim of THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. is to keep abreast of the times and 
supply their customers all that is new and desirable in their line; and it is conceded by 
that no house in America carries a more varied and complete stock. If you want Choice 
Tested FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEED sure to give satisfaction, 
Grand Rosesand Beautiful Plants, the bestof Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry,Quince, Grapes, Small Fruits, Ornamental sees or Shrubs, for 
een, arden, park or street, do not fail to send for their Valuable CAT A- 
GUE, containing about 140 pages and hundreds of illustrations. They are conducting 
Rmenckeonesiitteentn: growingaquarter ofa million of Rosesand millions 
of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over a third of a cen- 
and have won a reputation of which they ae he et to = — a M - LA \ age pute heated 
4 hot water and steam, and are using 700 ac ut prices, order 
J 


suis: THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, vfcc"2s""Saio 








































lirectly of them and save 
ul commissions. 
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PARTING OF SAVAGES. 


The stoical indifference of savages is proverbial. 
It is not altogether real, however. It is partly studied 
for concealment; and partly due to the fact that the 
affections are latent. Our mistake is in supposing 
the savage nature incapable of feeling. The follow- 
ing observation shows what belongs to that nature 
and what is lacking to it. 

When away with a recruiting party from the labor- 
ship, Redcoat, on the San Christoval coast, I was 
present at the arting on the beach of six natives, 
who had elected to go to Fiji to work for aterm of 
three years on the plantations. 

But little regret was visible in the faces of those 
whose friends were leaving them. Son parted with 
father, and brother with brother, with as little regret 





looking wistfully toward the boat as it was being 
pulled away, and crying more after the manner of a 
fretful child. It was the bond of a true affection 
that knit together the hearts of these poor women. 
In this episode I saw, to employ those beautiful lines 
of Milton: 
“A sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night.” 


In it was evinced the only sign of the tenderer 
feelings which was displayed in the whole of that 
day’s proceedings. 

++ 
CROOKED COINCIDENCES. 


A pamphlet published in the year 1703 has the fol- 
lowing strange title: 

The Deformity of Sin cured: a Sermon preached 
at St. Michael’s Crooked-lane, before the Prince of 
Orange, by the Rev. J. Crookshanks. Sold by Mat- | 
thew Denton, at the Crooked Billet near Cripple. | ar 
gate, and by all other booksellers. | 

The words of the text are, ‘“‘The crooked shall be 
made straight’”’; and the prince before whom it was 
preached was deformed in person. 











A good sharp appetite and good digestion are given | 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Take it now. (Ade. 
———_>—_—_ 

**T am most highly pleased with the medicinal 
qualities of the ‘Best’ Tonic, and cordially recommend it 
to those who, by reason of nervous exhaustion, find it 




















360 New Imported Embossed Pictures, by mail, 
only 10 cts. L. L. JONES, Camden, N.J. 


| py Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval 
sheets on com. 2 per cent. Green & Co.,Medford, Mass. 
HOME § STUD Book-keeping, Penmanship, Arith- 
* metic, Shorthand, ete., thoroughly 
‘aught by MAIL. College of Business, Buffalo,N.Y. 
4 DOZ Photographs of Yourself for 50 cts. 
s For sample and particulars address, with 
stamp, BROWN PHOTO. Co., Box 1235, Springfield, Mass. 
How to Reduce It. Full diet. Elegant 
treatment. By “The Doctor.” Send two 2-ct. 
st’ps for Manual. THEO. WING, Plainfield,C t. 
PLAYS! | Send 2c. stamp for large catalogue of 
T. 8S. DENISON, Chicago. 
F pd S5A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 























Plays, Tableeaz. Dialogues, Games, etc., 











OLD SOR of lo 
Oieatet, ANP AGES Ttnever 
"Made de by J. P. Allen, St. Paul, Minn. 
ais —o to grow Strawberries. berries 
Blackbe' rapes, Peaches, Pears, Plums and 


Apples.” Now Rditinn for 10c., or 10 names of fruit- 
growers. PUTNEY & WOODWARD, Brentwood, N.Y. 


ALLACE’S Improved Book-Keeping is sim- 

plest and most convenient. See testimonials in last 
Companion and next. Price, $5. E. R. Wallace, Union, S.C. 
LOWER SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


FREE FOR (888! 
Prato ie of GARDEN AND F 

- gus. teeds on A ee — 

GARDNER BROS. por 


» Freeport, Ii. 
RINTING’ 








Send us your name and we will | 


IRESSES, 


Circular sent free. ee — 
Book of a cents, 
JOSEPH WATSON, W°.19 MURRAY §t. MEW YORK. 











FOUR SCHOOLS. ‘FOR CURING 
AMMERING 

PRESS, $3. Circular | size, $8. 

Newspaper size, $44. Type set- 


Write rat? rticulars, 
OOUGLAS McCALLU 
ting easy rinted directions. 


, 1 East Vath Street, N.Y. 

wai W Is a 2 pri or catalogue, prese- 
om 
CARDS KELSEYS 





a beautiful N 
Holder. der. Size ibe 4x10 Inches, ornamental, eg hn 


— An en and children, can sell them. Big 
b hy W. HASSELBACH, Box A5l, Sandusky, O. 


BICYCLES $ NT 


to $150. EASY 
PAYMENTS. 
GH. hea aig et Pe ete | 
ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 
—— BIRCH KEY = AND NOT 
WILLWIND ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 
Jou by mail, 25 cents. Circulars free. 














GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 

















t is our faith that we can cure you, oo sufferer, that we 
ba mail enough toconvince you, 
toverexpense 








REE. a--stamps to 
postage. B.S. LAU DERBACH & 6. »Newark,N.J, 


















as if they were merely parting for the hour. The | such opportunies in Montana, Minnesota and a 
mother or sister played no part in this scene, a char- | Will be sent upon application to C. H. WARREN, Gen. 
acteristic negative feature of the social life ‘of these | Passenger Agent, St. Paul, os 
natives. 
However, amongst the six natives was an elderly A i] 
woman who was following her husband to Fiji, and A { iN bh 
her departure was evidently keenly fe is by @ small “A 
knot a female companions on the beach. And ST ER EOP T Cons al prices. Views illustrat- 
One poor creature stood at the edge of the water, | ing every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 





send you, FREE,our Illustrated | 


STATEN ISLAND DYEING. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO.,5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


lastic, Bets. and ab- 
solutely unbreakable. Standard quailty, 5 cts. per yard. 


Cloth covered, 20c, Satin covered 25c. For sale every- 
where. _Try them. Caution. Sold only by the yard. 














NY readers of theCompanion desir ing positive proof 
of the wonderful eficacy of Dr. Scott's genuine Elec- 
3 


tric Corsets, Belts, Trusses, Brushes, and other appliances, 
are invited to send their name and address to Dr. Scott, 
$42 Broadway, New York, and he will mail you free 
pamphlets containing indisputable testimony regarding 
the merits of his re medic 3, and illustrations of the same. 


To re duce our stock of Music, we will 
|send by mail 68 pieces full sheet-music 
fe including songs, marches, waltzes, 


S A 1 E. quadrilles (with calls), etc., by Mendel- 
ssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, ete. , for 20c. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. e Wings, 


and 100 songs, words and music, 8 j—~ a Le 
HATHWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 
The building 

railroads 

fertile country creates many new towns, affording ex- 
cellent business opportunities. Particulars regarding 








NEW BUSINESS 2°22 




















VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 


serves so many uses that PROCTER & 
GAMBLE put it up in glass-stopper 
bottles, that it may be always on the 
toilet table. 


A teaspoonful diluted with an equal 
quantity of water will at once relieve a 
distressing cough or cold. A few drops 
on the hands or wrists will prevent or cure 
chapping. Cuts, burns and irritated sur- 
faces of whatever kind are relieved by ap- 
plications of Vegetable Glycerine. It is a 
natural remedy of purely vegetable origin, 
containing no animal fats. 





(CopyRIGHTED.) 
Our Guarantee Seal is 
on every package, and 
this guarantee covers 
not only the purity of 
the Glycerine, but also 
its Vegetable origin. 


Vegetable Glycerine is put up in one-pound and one-half 
pound bottles, at $1.25 and 75 cts. respectively. If your 





etc. A profitable business for aman with small capital. 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
free. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 











The only 
medicine 
known _ 


will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his private practice twenty 
years, and in every case of any kind of Croup it 

as never failed to cure. The remedy is tasteless 
and harmless. Sample with directions sent free by mail. 

Price, 50c. per box. é. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, } 


CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


I will send to any address, on receipt of $1.25, 
50 different patterns of fine Satins, 4 inches 
Square, or 25 for 75 cents. 


HENRY A. BROWN, 508 Broadway, New York City. 





WITHIN | ers SMALL A SPACE can you write 
Shes Sewsapacile moles tle weak sheng. 
4 the weak sheng. 


esclassprilernas 
| 3@™ See Adv. “AYER'S PRIZES,” in this paper. 








TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
po capped ting and operating ag x ines of Telegr aphy, 


J. H. 
106 and 108° 2 senor mn esente3 Street, New York. 


| Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


COLLAR 

— AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 

Ma ade of C loth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. Cor- 

Send your size, and for Ill. Cata- 


logue. REVERSIBLE ( COLLAR C0.,24 Exchange Pl. Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE DRUM 
are m: made with patent double acting and 
folding knee rest. Light, 
> substantial and handsome, 
#) Used in the best Bands and 
Orchestras. Unequaled for 
tone, surpass all others in 
| finish and appearance, If 
nearest Music dealer does 
not keep them, write to us 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 








Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 























sanquelse for CEMENTING = 
pines, chine, Lonel leather, &c. Aways PK 


aye arire e 


Russia omentCo., Soe 


Sample 2ocatamps — 


druggist does not keep Vegetable Glycerine, it will be sent, 
express prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, O. 











THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE | 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $Q PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats 
at proportionate prices. 


For mo zone Janu- 
ary and February have 
been great months with us 
for orders from new cus- 
tomers. People who have 
bought a fall suit at home 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


and now are determined to 
send us their trial order 
for pants to patch out 
with until they are ready 
for a spring. suit. Then 
we are pretty sure to have 
their order for that 

ae uit, as a result 
of their surprise and — tpeine © at the excellence 
< the pants we cut to order for s, because we cut a 





THE CHAMPION 
Blood-purifier, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla leads 
all others in age, merit, and popularity. It 
tones up the system, improves the appetite, 
strengthens the nerves, and vitalizes the 
Blood. Just what you need. Try it. 

“Tam selling your goods freely, and more 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than of all other blood- 
medicines put together.”—R. A. Me Williams, 














necessary to resort to extra nutrients.” —J. Harvey , send your address and get J. He BUNNELL & Co.'s | full suit, custom-made, for only $13.25.. Upon receipt of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bates, M. D., Chicago, Ill. [Adv, Meneal of Instruction for Le eee of Telegraphy, | 6 ¢ts., we mail 20 samples to select from, self-measure- A + — i ila 
latest edition, which we will send F Foe of Charge to all | = nt bli ay it so ace — = at we assume ¢ = = of fit- ye r S ars a p a r 9 
silt | who apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and | ting, anc you mention this ae oy a good linen tape- 4 N 
500 FOREIGN Stamps Australia, etc., 10c. +108 | ‘best book of instruction in Tele graphy ever published, | measure.’ Or, if you cannot wait for samples, and will es: by Sag a nae rH a aa 
varieties, 10c. P. VINC ENT, Yhatham, N. ~ BUNNELL & CO leave selection to us, tell us about vant color you pre- vice 81x bottles, ° 





| fer, send waist, inside leg, and hip measure, 
together with $3, and 35 cts. to —. mail or express, =— = —— 
and we will take all chance of pleasing, and guar- AGENTS WANTED. 


antee safe delivery. For any cause, we refund 

money upon return of goods. The American Express 

Co. (capital $20,000,000), will cheerfully reply to 

any one writing to their Boston office about us. 
PL ef ROCK TS CO., 

8 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


. 160 Henley Street. 
“Dear Sirs: The brushes recet¥ Fed. My son, who is 
now ill, enjoys being rubbed with the brush, and I, who fone 
have suffered so long from sleeplessness, have derived 
more benefit from it than from e 4 sle sleeping Bouse t | | 
ever took.” Yours seepetaeey, A. ELL 


| Moppine ’ 
ASY. vk Souven 






This Mop is, to-day, 
the best aati article 
out. Has been thor- 
oughly tested, and 
proved a perfect suc- 
cess. 

A Record Unequalled. 

In some sections we 
have placed, on an 
average, a mop in 
every family. 


Over 500,000 Sold. 
It sells at ‘sight. Saves 


















Knoxville, 





labor and time. No 
| more Raped hands, 
| or lame cks. 


clusive territory, — 
liberal terms —— 
ase 


g = = 
PT ti, , Illustrated 
it’ folio sent free to all. 


Triumph Mop Co., 115 Public S8q.,Cleveland, O. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.— 


It is Strictly Pure. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,00c 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
changed in theslightest. ‘This soap is iden: 





GIVES: 


PERFECT CIRCULATION 
OF hi 








THE IMPROVED 





For sale everywhere. 








‘CEM 


Price 50c. Postage, 10c. 


PURIFIES 
THE SKIN. 


tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
T contains nothin: that. ean injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 

tt washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 

Soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 
























BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 





8S. BIRCH & CO., 184 } Lewis s St., N. ¥. 







AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans oe. 








ady. in Holiday Nu yo and Premium 
a faene 18 + NEW EDITION NOW READY. Revised, 
zeerese porrgres, | but still the eae pre $1.00. 
Address e G. Gaskell Co., icago, Ill. 
PIANOFORTES. Unequalled S 
CATARR SAMPLE AMPLE TREATMENT | Workmanship and Durability — 
ERE EB! WILLIAM ENABE co., 


BALTIMORE : 3 
| 22&24 BE, ~Paltimore 8 112 Fifth Avenue. 
ASH HINGTON: 817 Market Space. 


ee — 
re & oe. eto factory, | f STERN & SCHLOSS LR — NR SERRE 
T- in 2-ce z MANUFACTURERS, | Size, HERE i is it ey savin of time, of tabor, of 
mn ’ jobbins’ 
Sere Ore TOTES, lee etee 2 rd Set, EW | 58 carl rd PU ELE 


As a Flesh Brush it is 
| Pony who have been p* ~ ai ering 
ped — soothed by, using it. Why? Simply because 
s the true * massage ” treatment, causing the 
b> a7 to relax and, while exercising them, thoroughl iy 

| circulating the blood. Send us postal note, and we wil 
forw by return mail. For sale by druggists and all 

dealers in toilet goods everywhere. 


acco 
NE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
IKE all best eine, it is extensively imitated 


and counterfei 


Beware of Imitations, 


rom nervous troubles 








Cc. J. BAILEY & Co., Mfrs., 
| 132 PEARL St., Boston, Mass. 
IX SIST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
L ADI ES’ Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia mpeote, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


BOOTS 


—>-<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >-<~- 








ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 2 to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these Boots, in 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid-foxed, postage 







| 
| 





aid, on receipt ot 
wo Dollars. Se Pi for 
PRICE-LIST. 
Mention Com- 
panion. 


| See large advt. in Premium List, page 485. 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. | 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 

Mexico keeps it in stock. ‘If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 

EAD carefully the inside wra 

and be careful to follow 


r around each bar, 
rections on each 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wont 


Berd ¢ Electric ¢ Soap. 


Ex ‘Early Bla k C Gane N. All 
Rxtre Ear and - bs sot trees 


BERRIES ieee 


Free, Hale Bros, 80.Glastonbury,Conp 











